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THE EARLIEST WILLS RECORDED IN ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY AND SOMETHING OF THEIR AUTHORS 


ELLA CHALFANT* 


“Lives, which are eternal, do not cease because, for a moment, one 
passes out of sight.” (Constance Holme) 


who made them in the period 1788-1832 seem very real individ- 

uals to me. They are not storybook people—they lived at 
the “Point,” had their shops in the“Diamond,” farmed their ground and, 
above all, they pioneered in clearing the wilderness and in building the 
rich heritage we have today. We owe much to these people for their 
courage, perseverance and far-sighted vision. Some of them are recog- 
nized immediately by names familiar to us on city and county land- 
marks or as we have met them in the history books. But the “little” 
people also shared in making America good and great, whether or not 
their lives and achievements have been recorded in history. Through 
their wills, however—a firsthand source long neglected from an histori- 
cal viewpoint—we can know these pioneers better. The contents of the 
wills, often seemingly trivial and disconnected, are, nevertheless, a col- 
lective voice in reporting history as it happened in casual mention of 
everyday facts and their own current thinking. 


T items long association with their wills, the men and women 


When, in solemn contemplation of death, a person writes his will, 
what matters most gets into that writing to reveal the author as he 


* An address delivered at a meeting of the Society on November 
14, 1955. Miss Chalfant, a member of the Society, has been associated 
with investment banks and trust companies for twenty-two years 
and has handled wills professionally for most of that time. The con- 
tent of this paper was taken largely from her recent book A Goodly 
Heritage which stemmed from that experience.—Ed, 
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really is, what he truly believes in and what he considers valuable 
enough to want continued in the lives of his children and grandchil- 
dren. Whether or not the will-makers had anything of monetary value 
to leave to family and friends, their ideals are evident in the bequests 
they made for EDUCATION and RELIGION. Often a father's will 
—signed with “his mark’—directed specifically that his children were 
“to be kept in school until they can read and write and go through the 
five common rules of arithmetic with a tolerable degree of proficiency.” 
Sometimes daughters were included in such bequests—a liberal attitude 
for girls’ education at that time. Occasionally a father outlined his son’s 
education beyond the rudiments of book learning by trade or appren- 
ticeship. JACOB MILLER (whose poorly-written signature might indi- 
cate that he himself had not had much education) instructed, in his 
will, that their mother was 


to school and educate my son William Miller in English so that he 
will be fit for any kind of mercantile business according to the cus- 
tom of the country. 


His executors were further directed 


to school and educate my daughter Henrietta Miller to read and 
write English and to cypher through the Rule of Three. 


Perhaps the will most important to education and religion is that of 
the Reverend John Clark. It was written in 1793, probated in 1797 
but not effective until after Mrs. Clark’s death in 1805. He had out- 
lined plans for educating 
such poor and pious youths for the Gospel ministry, as ye Reverend 
Messieurs James Finley, John McMillan, James Dunlap, Thaduce 
Dod, and Joseph Patterson may judge to be fit objects for ye above 
purpose and to give such proportions to such poor and pious youth 
as they ye above named Reverend Gentlemen may judge duty. . . 
Moreover ye above named Reverend Gentlemen are hereby empow- 
ered to appoint others to succeed them in this trust in this Presby- 
tery. 


Margaret Clark not only carried out to the letter her husband's ex- 
pressed wishes but showed that she was in complete accord with his 
plan for establishing a trust for Jefferson College—now, of course, “W. 
& J.,” Washington and Jefferson College. Of the “Reverend Gentle- 
men” appointed to carry out this trust, very likely most of the responsi- 
bility fell upon Rev. John McMillan. In a letter of Dr. McMillan’s, 
addressed to the Reverend James Carnahan on March 26, 1832, he 
wrote: 


I am now in my eightieth year, and have outlived all the first set of 
ministers who settled on this side of the mountains, all the second 
set who were raised in this country, and several of the third. 


oe 
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What a wonderful record for the patriarch of Presbyterianism in West- 
ern Pennsylvania! 

Because they valued education and provided for it, the vision of 
the Allegheny County pioneers has become a reality in our own rich 
educational heritage. Education was prized as the most valuable thing 
they could leave in their wills and provision was made for education, 
often when other details were left to chance. Whether or not they 
could read, many bequests of the pioneers consist of books. These 
books were handed down as a precious legacy to people who, the giver 
believed, would really appreciate them. And most of these were reli- 
gious books—such as “Paradise Lost,” Dutch testaments, psalm books, 
Davis's Sermons, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, etc. 

Religion was respected by the pioneers. Emphasized in their wills 
is the hope of resurrection and their own eternal expectations while, 
very often, earthly possessions are disposed of in a few short sentences. 
Such pious preambles are carried over, possibly, from the Church’s 
administrative duties in the seventeenth century. But it is deplorable 
that such expressions are seldom found in terse modern wills, for a Chris- 
tian, when he has set down in his will his confession of faith and his 
dependence on God, feels so safe, legally and spiritually. The will- 
makers’ religion is shown, too, in their provisions for their families— 
especially their womenfolk. Even in the settlements, there was not the 
religious indifference we see now, because the pioneer was naturally 
religious and strictly interpreted religious formulas. Pittsburgh’s citi- 
zenry, in the early days, was made up of a motley group—hunters, trad- 
ers, professional men, soldiers, adventurers, lawless people and a few 
men and women of cultivated tastes, with good morals and manners. 
Even then, the seeds of religion were there. Three of our oldest 
churches are on sites given by the Penns: Trinity Cathedral, First 
Presbyterian, Smithfield Evangelical Church. While they have had an 
uninterrupted history, no congregation has a building that was standing 
here a century ago, except the Smithfield Street Methodist (“Old Brim- 
stone Corner”) built in 1848. The ground granted to Trinity Cathedral 
was Lots 435, 436 and half of Lot No. 437 in the Plan of the Town, 
ownership of which was confirmed by the State Legislature in March, 
1806. Trinity’s first building—the “Round Church”—stood on a three- 
cornered plot of Liberty, Sixth, and Wood Street. The First Presbyte- 
rian Church was built of hewn logs, in 1786; it stood on the site of 
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Sixth Avenue and Oliver Street, diagonally opposite its present loca- 
tion. Smithfield Street Evangelical used to be at the corner of Smith- 
field and Oliver, surrounded by a black iron fence. But some years ago 
this church gave up the old site and erected a building down a 
bit farther on the same side of Smithfield Street—thus gaining revenue 
from most of its original land grant. 

When the first churches were founded in the Pittsburgh settle- 
ment, denominational differences did not matter much—if they were 
recognized at all. In an editorial in the Gazette, on August 26, 1786, 
we find: 


A Clergyman is settied in this town of the Calvinist Church; some 
of the inhabitants are of the Lutheran or Episcopalian Church, but 
the distinction is brot little into view, the younger people scarcely 
knowing that there is a difference in the mode of government of the 
two churches, for in doctrine there is none, and the more advanced 
in life not thinking it of sufficient moment to take notice of it. The 
passions which agitated our fathers are subsided, and the minds of 
men are gradually clarifying on these subjects, so that in America, 
or at least in this part of it, there is the most perfect liberality of 
sentiment. 


In early Allegheny County’s recorded wills, the church and the school 
shared legacies and honors with the family. 

The very first recorded will here is that of JOHN BREDY’S. I 
reads: 


In the name of God, Amen, ths fourteenth day of Aprile, one thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Eighty Eight I John Bredy of frank- 
lin County and State of Pennsylvania Lay man being Now on my 
Journey from the Mouth of the Yough River to Post Vington on the 
Wabash River and Calling to Mind the Mortality of my body & Know- 
ing that it is Apointed for All men once to dye, I Maick this my Last 
Will and testament, that is to Say First of All I Recommended my 
Soul to God, & as tuching my Wourldly Estate wherewith it hath 
pleased God to Bless me With, I do by these presants Appoint John 
McKee my Whole and Soal Executor and I give him All my Wourldly 
Estate Real & Personal to be hig own and to be at his own Disposal 
for Ever, if I should Die or be killed by the Indians before I Come 
Back only he is to pay All my Just Debts given under my hand this 
Day and year Above Written. 

(Signed) JOHN BREDY 
presant: 
GEORG ARMSTRONG 
JOHN McLAUGHLIN 


While we have nothing to prove that John Bredy was killed by 
the Indians, his own statement: “to be his own and to be at his Dis- 
posal for Ever if I should Die or be Killed by the Indians '~fore I Come 
Back” might indicate that his fears had been realized—because John 
Bredy's will was probated less than a year after it was written. The 
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mouth of the Yough, from which he was traveling, was a real danger 
spot and it had been a danger spot for more than thirty years. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Allegheny County settlers were not free from the fear of 
Indian attacks until after “Mad Anthony” Wayne won the battle of 
Fallen Timbers in 1794, some five years after the death of John Bredy. 


The first page in Will Book No. | records an itemized inventory and 
evaluation of the meager possessions of JOHN BOYD, intestate. The 
Court-appointed appraisers (George Wallace and Adamson Tannehill) 
figured Boyd's assets at 28£ 11s 7d. Prior to September 24, 1788—when 
Allegheny County was erected—all such records in this area were kept 
in the offices of Westmoreland and Washington County Registers. So, 
this was the very first act of our first Register of Wills, Samuel Jones. 
JOHN BOYD, Manager of Pittsburgh’s newspaper, the Gazette—and 
partner of its editor, John Scull—had committed suicide. Samuel 
Jones's first grant of Letters of Administration made Ann Boyd Admin- 
istratrix of her husband’s property. Until that time, there had been no 
need to invoke the new Pennsylvania Intestate Law which had been 
passed on September 29, 1787—ten years after the appointment of Reg- 
isters for the eleven existing counties of Pennsylvania. The few treas- 
ures listed in John Boyd’s possession were “large cherry dining table, 
3£10s0d,” “I Breakfast table, 2£0sOd” and “l] bay mare, 5£0s0d.” 
These would be valuable enough to take with her when, within nine 
months, Ann Boyd had married the rich merchant William Wilson. 
But the scant household articles suggest that John Boyd’s newspaper 
venture had not been profitable and that his personal life was a mere 
humdrum existence. Intestate proceedings continued to be recorded 
in the same chronological sequence as wills in the County’s Will Books 
until August, 1885—-when they were transferred to the Record of 
Inventory and Appraisement. 

Many people, in early Allegheny County, were careless about mak- 
ing wills, neglecting to assign to their heirs the property they should 
have had. Without a will, a person’s property can seldom be distrib- 
uted properly. Confusion always arises where an intestate’s lands are 
concerned, especially for holdings by individual rights. Just such a situ- 
ation is on record in Proceedings Index, Allegheny County, V.30, p. 
142: Partition of the Ormsby lands. JOHN ORMSBY, SR., did not 
make a will. And that negligence of his deprived a granddaughter of 
her share of property until fifty years after her grandfather's death. 
Meanwhile, the Ormsby land holdings had been divided by law be- 
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tween the two surviving Ormsbys—Oliver Ormsby and his sister, 
Sidney Gregg. Mrs. Mary Swazey, daughter of John Ormsby, Jr. 
(who had died in his father’s lifetime) had not received her legal in- 
heritance until, by process of law, she claimed and was awarded it, half 
a century later. 

Because a will today is a familiar instrument, we take it for granted 
sometimes that people have always had the right to dispose of their 
property, to make legal declaration of their minds as to how their estates 
are to be settled after their death. But that right had to be given by 
law. And that law, as we know it now, developed from the early post- 
obit gift. In England, and particularly during the twelfth century, 
the will was limited to the disposition of chattels. In the absence of a 
will, these chattels were administered by the Church for the good of the 
dead man’s soul and for the burial of his body with due ceremony— 
which, usually, was in direct proportion to his estate. 

The earliest Allegheny County wills reflect many things. For in- 
stance, the currency situation when money was scarce and its value 
uncertain; when whiskey, more reliable than money, was a valued 
medium of exchange. Soldiers, back from the War, weary and discour- 
aged, and in desperate need of money, exchanged their bonuses for land 
grants—or else sold them outright to speculators. The speculators made 
big profits from such lands. Slavery was accepted here as an institution 
to be perpetuated. Slaves were bought and sold in the open market, 
very often bequeathed to relatives and friends. The old wills are indi- 
vidualistic, some of them are so permeated with their authors’ person- 
ality that the will-makers seem to be looking over your shoulder as you 
read the old documents. This is especially true of holographs—wills 
entirely in the testator’s handwriting. Some wills are scribbled, some 
are formally inscribed; some are humorous, even eccentric. Many of 
the original documents are faded, ink-soaked, broken, tattered. All of 
them, though, are majestic bits of paper, to be venerated for destinies 
they have controlled. Through these wills, we can share vicariously 
the successes, frustrations, joys, sorrows of people long past. 

These was little money around when Allegheny County was 
young. Wealth was in tangibles, then. Few and far between were 
money bequests. Until the Bank of Pennsylvania established a branch 
bank here in 1803, there was no bank west of the mountains. Before 
that time, monetary exchanges were handled through Pittsburgh mer- 
chants with, perhaps, some aid from a few available brokers. With 
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banks several days’ journey distant, “notes of hand” were issued in rec- 
ognition of debts when cash was not available. We find frequent be- 
quests of these money obligations in the old wills. With so many kinds 
of money in circulation, nobody could be sure of the value of paper 
tendered him. But the bartering system flourished, particularly when 
Indians were a large part of the consuming trade. 

There are many amusing and interesting items in the Indian Books 
mentioned in Devereux Smith’s will, to show how this bartering was 
taken care of. Here are some excerpts from Ledger A, (1776) “for 
Pack horse expense.” 


to 10 pounds Bacon 
22 pounds Flour 
3 quarts of salt 


Beef 

That was liquidated by “the carriage of 2,777 barrels.” Devereux 
Smith’s own debt to the store: “To cash Gave in exchange for butter” 
was squared by his “sale of Canoe, 10s.” Once, when he dipped into 
the till for 6s5d, “To Cash gave as alms,” he made up the deficit by 
selling “one pair of Plated Buckles, 10s.” Here’s an interesting entry. 
An unidentified customer of the store brought in “a fish bought of an 
Indian,” for which he was credited on the books “Is.” Also he received 
credit for “a padlock and sundrys,” “144 bushel of potatoes” and “14 
bushel of onions’—all that to pay for “a new Dutch Blanket taken from 
Under Dan'l Elliott’s bed, not to be found.” Account headings are 
varied: 

To the full of your little Kegg of rum 

To driving on a sett of shoes for Col. Croghan 

To 2 pairs of shoes for Old Nigley 

To Cleaning the Barrels locks and mounting of 6 Muskets 

To 3 Fish Gigs per Tom’s verbal order 

To rum paid a soldier per your order 


To mending an Arm’d chair 
To a gill of whiskey 


and the methods of payment are just as quaint: 


By 1 bushel of Indian corn 

By my board for 2 weeks & 4 days (1£17s6d) 
By 38 Pounds of Tobacco @ 6d 

By 100 pounds of . . . skins Rec’d for a Horse 
By ferrying 8 horses over the Alleghana 

By making 30 Ruffled Shirts @ 1/6 each 

By a Rifle Gun stocked. 


Usually, small accounts were paid in full and on time; the larger ones— 
uncertain. Some were not paid at all. At the foot of one page in his 
ledger, Devereux Smith—recording the debts of the new government 
—wrote firmly: “Never paid and never will.” 
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Forms of wills vary: Oral, dictated, holograph. In 1797, RICH- 
ARD TETTRINGTON, artificer at Presque Isle, had fellow work- 


men take down his detailed instructions for his five sons: 


“the eldest of whom, namely, John, I wish to be bound out as an 
apprentice to a Shoemaker; the next .. Adam. . to a Tallow Chand- 
ler; Matthew .. to a Taylor. And I further desire the sum of $340 of 
which I die possessed and all the worldly property I am now worth 
. . to be remitted with all convenient speed to Mr. Gossman .. to 
apply as much thereof as he ghall deem necessary to cloath and ap- 
parel in a decent manner said John, Adam and Matthew previous to 
their being bound out as apprentices. And the remainder of said 
money to be applied towards the education of my youngest 
son, Richard, in order to prepare him for some trade or profession. 
To my oldest son, Joseph, whom I have bread up as a carpenter and 
who I now consider to be able to provide for himself without any 
further aid of mine, I leave all the carpenter tools I die possessed of 
in order to enable him to carry on his trade. 

Another oral, or nuncupative, will is that of GEORGE STROCKAN, 
(1804). About an hour before he died he told some assembled 
friends to “remember that he left ail his property to his Old Woman,” 
pointing to his wife. Asked if he would leave anything to friends, he 
said “No,” but that Hugh Caldwell should make a + ae to his Old 
Woman for the land, and when asked who should settle his affairs, after 


his death, he said “You and my Old Woman.” 


Often a man who was unable to write his will, through sickness or 
because he had not learned how to write, had a friend or neighbor 
write it for him. Wills with the signature or the “mark” of the maker 
were copied into the Will Books in the same manner as holograph wills. 
Often only a close examination of the original document will distinguish 
a dictated will from one written in the hand of a testator. It is a privi- 
lege to examine the original documents, searching for signatures or 
“marks”; sometimes only a comparison of individual letter formations 
shows that the will is not a holograph. The cleanest and best preserved 
original I have examined is that of BENJAMIN KUYKENDALL, 
written on parchment. Although his signature has several blots—at the 
central joining of the k’s and at the base of the double Il’s in Kuyden- 
dall—it is legible. A tribute to the medium on which he recorded his 
will, which has lasted intact for more than a century and a half! 

A will in the form of a letter to his father, John Ormsby, Senior, 
was written by young Joseph Blakeney Ormsby, and recorded June 10, 
1803. The paper is stained by a pressed rosebud. Joseph was the only 
member of the Ormsby family to make a will. His will, dated in New 
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Orleans, followed his taking a cargo of produce there for trade; he be- 
queathed the expected proceeds from that sale to his father. 

Personality is strongly expressed in the will of JOHN NEVILL. 
He directed that his funeral was to be “without any punctilious cere- 
mony, no signs, I hope, of outward mourning by my relatives or friends, 
not even black or white gloves, nor any bits of black rags tied around 
the hats, arms or legs—an apeish custom I have long disliked. Near 
the end of his will, after outlining instructions to his executors, he said: 


“This, 1 hope, will keep this, my last and only will, from ever being 
sullied by the mercenary, ingenious or quibbling fingers of lawyers; 
and then, I hope and wish, it may rest as quiet as the coffin that con- 
tains my poor forgotten body.” But his will is about worn out by lawyers 
and others who still consult it for legal and civic uses. 

Even this “spite” will reveals its maker’s personality: JOHN 
RARDON, unwanted by his own family, was sick when he wrote it: 
... the heirs of my body . . turned me out from amonst them and 
would not harbour me any longer, and for their ingratitude I 
do leave and bequeath to them as follows: 

To son Thomas I do leave one penny to by snuff and to each of 
others one penny. To Ann, my housekeeper, as she wag the mother 
of all mischief and got her full pay when we parted, I will leave her 


2 pence to give to the doctors for setting her crupper bone which I 
am informed she got broke. 


JANE WATSON'’S strong character shows up in her bequests: 


. “spectakles” and “spectakle case” to her brother David, her 
“staff” to brother Alexander, as a “token of my love,” she wrote. But 
to her daughter she left only “a quarter of a dollar, in the hope that 
she will think of Heaven, and amend her ways before it is too late.” 
DAVID STRAWBRIDGE, in bequests of clothes to the women in 
his family, confirms the Pennsylvania law at that time—that women 
owned nothing unless it had been specifically given to them in legacies 
—for he leaves “to my dear and loving wife, Ann . . all her wearing 
apparel to use during her life and to dispose of at her death according 
to her pleasure.” His youngest daughter—“my careful daughter Jean” 
he said, was to have “all my Tools and Implements for laboring in the 
woods and fields.” She could be depended upon to keep the plantation 
in good order and, later, in possession of the “170 acres, 64 perches of 
Patented land, known by the name of Castle Shanahan,” her tools 
would be very useful. 
HANNAH McROBERTS handed down her “body cloathes” as 


major items: 
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.. . Spotted dress, green dress, black silk dress, black shall, yellow 
shall, and all the other shalls, one web of check, one web of flanen 
and one of linsey to be divded betwixt the said two girls; all my 
yarn to my two granddaughters that lives with me...and my 


Umbrel. 
MAREY STEWART left to her son John: 


one cow, one heifer, one stear, four sheep, two petticoats, Spinning 
Wheel and all my household furniture. ap 
A bequest of two petticoats—for a man—sounds queer, doesn’t it? But 


in leaving to her unmarried son her livestock, furniture and clothes, 
Mrs. Stewart planned to equip John comfortably to start his own house- 
hold—even to petticoats for the wife who would be coming along some 
time. 

We find that men’s wills were more concerned with bequests of 
clothes than were the women’s. Men had always owned their clothes, 
so they could give them away whenever they wanted to; women did 
not often have that privilege. But the conjecture is that most men in 
these wills enjoyed having as many fine clothes as they could afford 
and took great pride in wearing them. After dividing his estate equally 
among his seven children, SAMUEL ROSEBURGH wrote: “and over 
and above I bequeath to my son John my Great Coat, blue straight Coat 
and Velvest Vest Coat.” GEORGE FORBES (whose brief will is 
signed with a peculiar mark) bequeathed to his brother-in-law, James 
Todd, “all . . . my cloathes and wearing apparel.” DEVEREUX 
SMITH left to his only son, Edward Smith “all my wearing apparel,” 
in addition to the “Family Bible and prayer book.” 

At least two testators, in the wills 1 have studied, bequeathed 
money to purchase mourning. GEORGE McGUNNEGLE directed 
that his two sons, John and George, were to be given $50 each for that 
purpose. And WILLIAM BUTLER wrote into his will the following 
special bequests: 


Item 11... to my beloved and much esteemed brother, General 
Richard Butler and his beloved wife, Mary, each a full suit of 
mourning. 

Item 12... to my beloved brother Edward and Isabella, his wife, 
each a full suit of mourning. 

Item 13... . to my much respected brother Thomas Butler and Sarah, 
his wife, each a full suit of mourning. 

Item 14... to my respected sister Elinor Butler, now Elinor Brown, 
and her husband, each a full suit of mourning. 


Pride of clothing, it seems, went beyond one’s own apparel, when 
it was definitely arranged to honor its deceased giver! 
HENRY HUEY, Mifflin Township resident, bequeathed his clothes 


as follows: 
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To John McDermott, my blue suit of apparel and hat. I give to 
James McDermott my brown coat; and my Pantaloons they may 
divide between them. 


WILLIAM WARDEN left to his brothers “all the farming utensils to 
be equally divided between the above named.” While farming equip- 
ment was a luxury as well as a necessity, Mr. Warden seems to have 


been more concerned in the disposal of his clothes: 

I do allow and bequeath .. . the blue shute of clothes to Brother 
James, the other sute to Robert McMine. My good hat and what 
linen is left I give to Brother James, except the makins of one shift 
to Elmer McMine. 


A shift, generally considered to be a woman’s undergarment, was 
—originally—worn by either sex. So perhaps, in the late 1700's (when 
this will was probated) men may have worn such a garment. There is 
an ancient English law in the Commonplace Book I am reminded of 
and which may be of interest in this connection: 


When a man designs to marry a woman who is in debt, if he take 
her from the priest clothed only in her shift, it is supposed he will 
not be liable for her engagements. 


Parish entries show that this custom was widely practiced. For 
example, in 1766, a woman at Whitehaven stripped herself to her shift 
in the church and, in that condition, stood up and was married. And 
here is an entry from the register book at St. Chad’s, Saddleworth: 


On Tuesday sen’night wag married at the parochial chapel of Sad- 
dleworth, Abraham Brooks, a widower of about 30 years, to Mary 
Bradley, a widow of near 70, but as the Bride was a little in Debt, 
the Bridegroom obliged her to be married in her shift, and 
the weather being very severe threw her into such a violent fit of 
shaking as induced the compassionate minister to cover her with 
his coat whilst the marriage was solemnized. 


(Last summer, on the boat trip to Kittanning, one of the leaders sug- 
gested that the guests go down to the diningroom in shifts! It was a 
warm day, and his suggestion was most tempting—whether or not it 
was followed.) 


Quaint boundaries outline pieces of land in the old wills. EBE- 
NEZER MEIRS bequeathed 


100 acres of land off the upper end of my patented tract... to 
my second son James Meirs all that plantation and tract of land. . 
known by the name of the Widow Meirs’ Tavern Place. . to 
my fourth son George Meirs all that tract of land called West’s Place 
a near to Forbes’s old Road containing upwards of three hun- 

red acres. 


WILLIAM WARDEN directed that his property was to be divided 
between his brothers, James and George—‘“the south side of Montour 
Run to James and the north side to George”—with this stipulation: 
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“the Run to remain the division between them.” We frequently find, 
in the old wills, reference to pieces of ground bought of “Thos Hutch- 
ins, Esq.” Captain Hutchins, Geographer-General of the United 
States, must have owned many pieces of real estate; in his profession, 
he had surveyed most of the nation’s land. Yet, the last survey in which 
he was interested—when he died in the home of his friend John 
Ormsby, Senior, was a modest six-by-four piece of ground in Allegheny 
County. And that he really put to use—for any land is worthless if it 
is not utilized! 

The first sale of land in lots for housing purposes was made in 
1784; the project covered our Golden Triangle. The rod that George 
Woods and Thomas Vickroy used was 1 of an inch in every ten feet 
longer than the United States Government rod of measurement. Be- 
cause of that irregularity, the two standards have caused unpleasant 
results in real estate transactions. The first “Manor” sales were made 
to Isaac Craig and Stephen Bayard. JAMES O’HARA'’s vast holdings 
included much of the “Manor” lots—bequeathed by number of lot in 
the will: a series of trusts set up for his son Richard and his two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Mary. The will of CAPTAIN JOHN WIL- 
KINS and that of EBENEZER DENNY are filled with bequests of 
the lots which are numbered in the 1784 survey made by Colonel 
George Woods. 

Slavery, in the early eighteenth century, was treated in the same 
matter-of-fact manner in western Pennsylvania as the South treated it 
in later generations, accepting slavery as an institution to be perpetu- 
ated. To account for slavery having been introduced very early in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, at least half of the four hundred settlers west of the 
Monongahela River were from Virginia. These people had probably 
brought their slaves with them when they settled here. So indefinite, 
then, was the boundary line between Pennsylvania and Virginia that, 
probably, these people believed they were still residents of Virginia, 
continuing the Virginia custom of slave-holding. Anybody who could 
afford to buy them owned slaves and was entitled to dispose of them 
as he liked, for slavery was recognized in the State until 1820. Itemized 
in inventories along with “milch cows,” “horse creatures”—registered 
just like live stock—negro slaves were disposed of like any other piece 
of property. The officers at Fort Pitt had personal slaves. For example, 
as this May 23, 1787, Gazette notice testifies: 
To be Sold to Any Person Residing in the Country—a Negro Wench. 
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She is an excellent cook and can do any kind of work in or out of 
doors. She hag been registered in Westmoreland County. Produce 
will be taken, or cattle of any kind. 

Enquire of Col. John Gibson, 


Fort Pitt. 
Another notice appeared in the October 10, 1795 issue of the Gazette 
listing slaves among other items from the estate of CONRAD WINE- 
BIDDLE—the slaves which he had bequeathed to his wife and daugh- 


ter. It reads: 
Will be sold by Public Vendue on Monday the 2nd of November next, 
at the late dwelling house of Conrad Winebiddle, deceased, about 
two miles from the town of Pittsburg, on the Allegheny River, 
Horscs, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, a quantity of Hay, arming utensils, Tan- 
ners tools, together with a quantity of Bark, household Furniture, a 
Negro Man, a slave for life, by trade a tanner, and understands 
farming, algo a Negro Woman and child, the woman a Slave for life. 
Nine months credit will be given on giving bond with approved se- 
curity. Attendance will be given by 

Elizabeth Winebiddle, Executrix, 

P ; Jacob Negley, Executor. 

Because they were slaves for life, the man and the woman in the Wine- 
biddle home had been bequeathed to his wife by Mr. Winebiddle; he 
had mentioned each slave by name: “My Negro boy Jacob and my 
Negro girl Neil, the whole time of their servitude.” In so phrasing his 
bequest, Conrad Winebiddle doubtless intended that his wife would 
continue to look after them. But the Widow Winebiddle lost little 
time in getting rid of these slaves. To include the child in this sale 
flaunted her husband’s expressed wish, because he had bequeathed the 
child to his daughter Barbara “. . . to hold her during the time of her 
servitude.” A Pennsylvania law, passed on March 1, 1780, provided 
that no person could be a slave for life if born after that date and could 
not be held as a slave when he became twenty-eight years of age. Often 
a slave's unexpired term of service was bought or sold, as indicated in 
this Tree of Liberty notice, dated September 26, 1801: 
FOR SALE.—The time of a smart and very active mulatto girl, one- 
and-twenty years old and who has about seven years to serve. Apply 
to James Berthoud, merchant, Water Street, near Henderson’s 
Ferry. 
Or, this advertisement from Pittsburgh Mercury, November 18, 1813: 
A Mulatto.—Subscriber will sell the unexpired time of a mulatto boy. 
—George Evans, Pittsburg. 

The newspapers carried many advertisemen's for runaway negroes, 
and the rewards offered usually were for a lesser amount than would 
have been paid for the return of strayed horses or cattle. The Gazette 
issue of August 21, 1789, printed a typical advertisement: 
tun away on the 19th inst., from the subscriber living on Plumb 
Creek, Allegheny County, a negro man named Jack; he iz about 
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forty years of age, and his hair is not so curly nor so much like wool 
as the most of negroes. It is supposed he is lurking about Pittsburg. 
Whoever will take up said negro and deliver him to his master shall 
receive two dollars reward, paid by Thomas Girty. 


Prior to 1820 (after which time it was illegal to hold slaves in the 
North with the exception of the compromise made for Missouri own- 
ers), slaves were handed down in many of the old wills. Very often, 
slaves were bequeathed to members of the testator’s family with the 
words “to dispose of as he pleases.” After reading many such phrases, 
it was refreshing to find that in her will, MARGARET CLARK, in 
carrying out the wishes of the Reverend John Clark, her husband, for 
a trust fund to establish Jefferson College, also set her bond woman 
free. Not content with giving Dido her liberty, Mrs. Clark’s other be- 
quests to the negro woman were: 


One feather bed 

One coverlid, one quilt 

Two blankets 

One pair of sheets and pillowcases 

One chest 

One spinning wheel and a Pot 

Three volumes of Davis’ Sermons 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul 

Six pewter plates 

Three pewter basons and a small soapdish 

Eight spoons 

One milk cow and one Ewe 


The freed Dido, in establishing her own modest home, could 
make good use of the furniture, utensils and the live stock. But the 
books—unless, Mrs. Clark had taught Dido to read as well as teaching 
her the Christian religion—would be of questionable value. So, a kind 
mistress had equipped Dido materially and spiritually for her new life. 

Even after the Pennsylvania Law of 1780 and the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820, Allegheny County still had ten slaves, unlawfully 
held, in 1821. It was not until 1870, however, that colored males of 
legal age were allowed to vote in the County. Before slavery was abol- 
ished in western Pennsylvania, negroes served under Indenture. It was 
a good arrangement for servant and master—the servant was sure of 
employment, the master could count on that labor. Some of our early 
wills make mention of such Indentures. As the sentiment against slav- 
ery increased, there was a demand for white servants in western Penn- 
sylvania, for some form of substitute slavery seemed to be necessary to 
carry on the work of farmers and mechanics. Indentured servants, like 
negroes, were bought and sold on the market. The “Redemption” sys- 
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tem was another form of white servitude. When ships docked at Phila- 
delphia, captains or city merchants advertised in the newspapers, describ- 
ing passengers for sale—giving their nationality, age, sex, and the kind of 
work for which they were fitted. In this way, many an immigrant estab- 
lished himself in the new country and got himself into western Penn- 
sylvania. After being freed under the terms of their Indentures, such 


servants would make a valuable contribution to the citizenry. 
* * * * * 


These early wills run the gamut of human emotion. Read for your- 
selves the tender love story in General John Neville’s—the tragedy in 
the will of Tarleton Bates—the rancor which was eating the heart out 
of Adamson Tannehill—the ironic climax to the careful planning in 
the will of Elizabeth Culbertson. See the love and devotion of hus- 
bands and fathers in providing for wives and children; notice how ten- 
derly household objects such as Clocks, Looking Glasses, Chests of 
Drawers, Pewter, Spinning Wheels, etc., are personified in bequests as 
if each piece were a family friend, to be handed down as a legacy to be 
cherished. Read the will of Dr. Andrew Richardson, whose caustic wit 
enlivened the community for some people, made others squirm uncom- 
fortably. Visit Trinity Cathedral’s burying ground and discover for 
yourselves the resting places of a number of our earliest will-makers. 
Among them, is young Dr. Brunot’s, whose stone is the best preserved 
marker of a number of similar stones on the Oliver Building side of the 
Cathedral grounds. (Be sure to read the beautiful tribute to him, added 
by an unknown admirer some sixty-nine years after the doctor’s burial.) 
Then look at the tall monument, 9’4’x32”, which lists the name of Dr. 
Nathanial Bedford, his death and date, his age, his service to the Fort, 
the church, the Pittsburgh Academy, (forerunner of our University) 
and to the City. Nearby, hugging the west wall of the Cathedral, is 
the grave of his most noted patient—“MIO-QUA-COO-NA- 
CAW,” or RED POLE, principal Village Chief of the Shawnee Na- 
tion . . . “Lamented by the United States.” This grave is marked by a 
small American flag placed there annually by Sons of the American 
Revolution who re-dedicate it each visit. Doctor and patient are together 
again, sharing the same strip of ground! As you examine the many 
grave markers, perhaps you will visualize the people who rest there as 
alive and vital still and experience a closer kinship with them. Perhaps 
this poem—In a Colonial Churchyard—will ever after have a deeper 
meaning for you: 
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We who lie 
Humbly beneath the quiet sky 
Have drawn the water, hewn the wood, 
And made the best of life we could... 


We who dwelt 
Long in these quiet vales have felt 
All that there is in life to feel— 
Its depthy of wo, its heights of weal, 
And to our children’s children leave 
Inheritance to live and grieve 
And fight triumphantly as we.... 


In my study of our earliest wills, I discovered a rich legacy—not a 
monetary one, but an inheritance of faith and courage and vision be- 
queathed to all of us by the rugged pioneers of Allegheny County. 

Even in inventories of intestates (farming and household equip- 
ment, books, clothing, etc.) are revealed much of the economic status 
of men and women who pioneered at the forks of our three rivers. 
These people also helped build up and hand down our rich heritage. 
The best historical material is found in old wills, maps, diaries, letters, 
newspapers, and notes written as history happened. Allegheny County's 
oldest wills are primary sources of local history—for history is to society 
what memory is to individuals: the record of what people have done. 
Through some of our earliest wills, we have derived lasting benefit in 
hospitals, churches, schools, orphanages and various institutions for the 
betterment of Allegheny County’s citizens because most of these had 
their foundation in bequests of the pioneers. 

In the early days, there was no corporate fiduciary here. But the 
need for trusteeship and the efforts made to obtain wise and continuing 
administration are apparent in the earliest wills of Allegheny County. 
May I quote a bit of a beautiful letter received from Mr. Alexander C. 
Robinson who, in his more than fifty-eight years of Pittsburgh banking, 
has handled countless wills: “The inventories of Estates in the past 
interested me greatly as to what the items were and the values put on 
them as compared with the modern inventory of an Estate. Spiritual 
and intellectual assets, then as now, cannot be appraised in an inven- 
tory.” How true that is! But those very spiritual and intellectual assets, 
found as we read between the lines in the early wills, are our real herit- 
age. May we preserve that rich legacy and cherish it before we, in turn, 
pass it on to those who will come after us. With the Psalmist, then, we 
can truly say: 


The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE CRYSTALLIZATION 
OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA! 


HUGH G. CLELAND 


EORGE Washington made, in all, seven trips to Western Pennsyl- 
Gi. over a span of forty-one years. Of these, five were made in 
Washington’s capacity as a military man: in 1753, as a Major sent to 
warn the French to leave the Ohio valley; in 1754, as the Colonel com- 
manding a Virginia Regiment; in 1755, as an aide-de-camp to General 
Edward Braddock; in 1758 as a Colonel with the army of General John 
Forbes; and in 1794 as the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States marching against the Whiskey Rebels—Commander-in- 
Chief, of course, in his constitutional capacity as the President of the 
United States. 

Certainly these military expeditions of Washington—some ill-fated 
and some crowned with success—are the best known of his Odysseys 
over the mountains. He made two other trips, however, as a private 
citizen—one in 1770 to seek out and lay claim to land which was due 
him as a bounty for his military service against the French, and another 
trip in 1784. It is this last trip which provides the topic for this paper. 
Although Washington made the trip as a simple citizen, landowner and 
businessman, it had national repercussions of the most profound nature, 
as well as local consequences which have never been fully traced. 

Following Washington’s dramatic resignation as Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Army on December 23, 1783, he was able to 
return to his private affairs for the first time in almost a decade. He 
found them in a deplorable state. Farms, and even more so, large plan- 
tations, do not run themselves. When Washington was able to collect 
rent or other debts owed him from an earlier day, he was paid in de- 
preciated paper money. During the confusion of the war, a number of 
his slaves had run away. The bookkeeping of Mount Vernon, which 
included a ferry, fishery, and mill as well as agricultural enterprise, was 
hopelessly tangled. To the man who had managed Mount Vernon for 
him during his absence, Washington owed six years back salary. Wash- 
ington himself had refused any compensation during his eight years 
with the colors. 

And if all this were not enough, Washington found himself forced 


1 A paper read at a meeting of The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on May 26, 1955. The paper is an outgrowth of Mr. 
Cleland’s research on his recently published book, George Washing- 
ton in the Ohio Valley—Ed. 
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into maintaining a standard of living even higher than the already ex- 
pensive one which he had followed before the war. Visiting dignitaries, 
foreign travelers, and old comrades-in-arms of all sorts called at Mount 
Vernon in a steady stream, and availed themselves of the General’s hos- 
pitality by the day, week, or even month. This was expensive. 

And anyway, Mount Vernon had rarely been a paying enterprise; 
like much of the rest of tidewater Virginia, the soil was already wearing 
out by 1784. 

However, Washington had extensive holdings of lands in the west, 
lands selected by him on his earlier trip to the interior as a private citi- 
zen in 1770. It was to these lands that he looked to recoup his fortune. 
With the war over, he expected that a flood of immigrants to the fron- 
tier would send land prices soaring and would thus greatly increase the 
value of his own holdings, which he had carefully selected not only for 
the richness of the soil but with an eye to mill sites, nearness to transpor- 
tation, and timber value. 

Washington was right in his belief that the West would rapidly 
fill up with settlers. Where he miscalculated was in thinking that the 
flood of immigrants would respect the claims of absentee landlords in 
the East who had done nothing to improve their holdings. —The Ameri- 
can frontiersman felt that vacant land had been put in his path by 
divine providence so that Christians might raise their families there, and 
he acted accordingly. 

For these and other reasons, Washington was anxious to visit again 
his western holdings. Not only were these squatters on much of his 
land, and not only had he received no income from his mill in Fayette 
County, but in addition, his western land agent, Colonel William Craw- 
ford, had been killed by Indians during the Revolution. This meant 
that Washington was not sure of the titles or the exact locations of some 
of his holdings in the Ohio Valley and the valleys of the Great and 
Little Kanawha. All these matters needed personal attention. 

There was another reason for Washington's trip. He had long 
been interested in linking up Virginia's great river, the Potomac, with 
the waters of the upper tributaries of the Ohio. Such a union would 
firmly tie the growing western settlements to Virginia. Virginians, in- 
cluding Washington, were aware of the possibility of a New York route 
linking the Hudson and the Great Lakes—the route which became in 
time the Erie Canal. Virginia, at the time the largest and most popu- 
lous of the states, hoped to beat New York in the race for the trade of 
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the interior settlements. But no one had precise information about the 
practicality of linking the upper Potomac with the headwaters of the 
Ohio. Therefore, at the urging of Virginia's former governor, Thomas 
Jefferson, Washington agreed to look into this important matter while 
visiting his western holdings. 

The result of Washington’s exploration of the mountains and val- 
leys between the Potomac and the Monongahela would make an inter- 
esting paper in itself. Washington decided that the two river systems 
could be linked, but the most likely connections were either the Cheat 
River or the Youghiogheny. To Washington’s chagrin, however, both 
of these rivers emptied into the Monongahela within the boundaries of 
Pennsylvania—which meant that an all-Virginia water route to the 
Ohio Valley would be almost out of the question. This discouraging 
discovery must have had a great deal to do with Washington’s thinking 
about the need for a central government stronger than the one provided 
by the Articles of Confederation then in force. A stronger central gov- 
ernment could prevent one or another of the states from interfering 
with inter-state commerce. 


Even the navigation of the Potomac presented inter-state problems. 
Although it marked the boundary between Virginia and Maryland, it 
was technically under the control of Maryland. This was a problem 
when, upon his return from his western trip of 1784, Washington 
helped to organize a canal company, the Potomac Company, aimed at 
improving the navigation of the Potomac as the first link of a waterway 
system to the Ohio Valley. 

Washington became the president of this company upon its forma- 
tion in 1785. It is not unreasonable to say that the Constitution of the 
United States sprang in part from the activities of this company. In 
order to proceed, it had to have the cooperation of both Virginia and 
Maryland. Washington succeeded in getting the legislatures of the two 
states to agree to this. Further, commissioners from the two states, meet- 
ing at Mount Vernon as Washington’s guests, agreed that representa- 
tives of the two states should meet every year to discuss their trade 
problems. 

In 1786, the other states were invited to attend this annual meet- 
ing, held that year in Annapolis. It was this meeting at Annapolis 
which issued the call for the constitutional convention to meet the fol- 
lowing year in Philadelphia. There were, of course, many other causes 
why many Americans of 1787 were for a new government, but in a very 
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direct sense, the machinery which launched the movement grew out of 
Washington’s desire to link Virginia and the Ohio Valley commercially. 

The subject of this paper, however, is not the influence of Western 
Pennsylvania on the formation of national political parties, but the in- 
fluence of Washington on the formation of Western Pennsylvania 
political parties. 

Washington’s role in Western Pennsylvania politics grew out 
of his status as a Western Pennsylvania landowner. So long as Wash- 
ington was a distant figure, a vague national hero far away, he enjoyed 
the affection of Western Pennsylvania. When he arrived in 1784 in 
the midst of the Monongahela country in person, however, and firmly 
requested the back rent, he suddenly seemed less glamorous. 

Probably Washington’s first cool reception in his trip to the back 
country in 1784 came when he visited his mill at what is now Perry- 
opolis, Fayette County. Colonel William Crawford had selected the 
mill site for him, and Washington had approved the location personally 
on his trip of 1770. In 1773, he had entered into a partnership with a 
Virginia neighbor, Gilbert Simpson, to build and operate the mill. 
Washington provided slaves, tools and capital, while Simpson was to 
superintend the building and operation of the mill. But although 
Washington expended £1200 on the mill, he had by 1784 received 
almost no income from it. He had resolved, therefore, to sell his half of 
the mill, and had advertised in advance an auction sale of his share of 
the partnership. 

At the auction, however, he met a situation often found at auctions 
among farmers who are in debt. Though many attended the sale— 
largely out of curiosity, Washington believed—no one would bid on 
Washington’s share of the mill. To do so would have been unneigh- 
borly to Simpson. In the end, Washington was forced to renew his 
unremunerative partnership with Simpson. 

This was a disappointing beginning, but even greater difficulty lay 
ahead. It was to appear when Washington crossed the Monongahela 
River into Washington County. Ironically enough, Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, probably gave George Washington more trouble 
than any other county in the United States. Later, of course, it was to 
be the central stronghold of the Whiskey Rebels. 

In 1784, Washington owned 2800 acres of land in Washington 
County. It had been selected for him in 1771 by Crawford, and was 
located on Miller's Run, a branch of Chartier’s Creek, near Canons- 
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burg. Colonel George Croghan, however, disputed Washington’s title 
to the tract; Croghan claimed he owned it. Further, Croghan had been 
selling the land to settlers ever since 1775. Therefore, in 1784, Wash- 
ington found that a number of families had been living on his land for 
ten years, had made improvements, and believed that they owned it. 

These settlers had come to see Washington at Gilbert Simpson’s. 
Of their visit, Washington wrote in his diary at the time: “This day 
also, the people who live on my land on Miller Run came here to set 
forth their pretensions to it; and to inquire into my right—after much 
conversation and attempts in them to discover all the flaws they could 
in my deed—and to establish a fair and upright intention in themselves 
—and after much councelling which proceeded from a division of 
opinion among themselves—they resolved (as all who lived on the 
land were not here) to give me their definite determination when I 
should come to the land. . . .”2 

Since these tenants were not only Scotch-Irish but also Presbyte- 
rians—Washington called them “a society of seceders”—they proceeded 
to go home and organize themselves. 


Several days later, Washington met with the leaders of his tenants 
—David Reed, who was a Justice of the Peace, and James Scott (re- 
member this name) who was the real leader of the tenants, as it turned 
out. This is how Washington described the meeting in his diary for 
the day: 


Dined at David Reeds, after which Mr. James Scott and Squire 
Reed began to enquire whether I would part with the land, and upon 
what terms; adding that tho’ they did not conceive they could be dis- 
possessed, yet to avoid contention, they would buy, if my terms were 
moderate. I told them I had no inclination to gell; however, after 
hearing a great deal of their hardships, their Religious principles 
(which had brought them together as a society of ceceders) and un- 
willingness to separate or remove; I told them I would made them 
a last offer. [This] they had a long consultation upon [and] then de- 
termined to stand suit for the Land; but it having been suggested 
that there were among them some who were disposed to relinquish 
their claims, I told them I would receive their answers individually; 
and accordingly by calling them as they stood . . . they severally 
=_— that they meant to stand suit, and abide the issue of the 
aw. 


There was no break in the ranks. The country people stood to- 
gether against an outsider, no matter how famous. 


2 John C. Fitzpatrick, editor, The Diaries of George Washington, 
1784-1799,, II 291-2, 


3 Ibid., II, 297-8, 
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It is here that the political thread begins. The lawyer who took 
the case for the settlers was Hugh Henry Brackenridge, later to be one 
of the founders of the Anti-federalist party in Western Pennsylvania. 
No doubt the case helped Brackenridge to solidify his ties with the 
farm folk. 

The political thread continues when it is learned that the man who 
eventually bought the Miller’s Run tract from the Washington family 
was Alexander Addison, who in the 1790's was a staunch Federalist 
judge. When the Anti-federalist Party took over the government of 
Pennsylvania, Addison was one of the first persons removed from office. 
His impeachment and conviction was one of the hottest party battles of 
the day. Perhaps his unpopularity with the Anti-federalist farmers can 
be traced in part to his purchase of the Miller’s Run lands. 

Washington won the ejectment suit. The test case was tried 
against James Scott, the man everyone knew to be the leader of the 
settlers. 

The antagonism aroused, however, remained alive in the area for 
a long time. In the 1880’s and 1890's, a century later, when county 
histories were being compiled, descendants of the evicted families still 
talked about the case. 

In the J. H. Beers Record of Washington County, one finds a 
descendant complaining that “General Washington would not allow 
the settlers any rights nor any compensation for the improvements.”* 
In McFarland’s Washington and Washington County one reads, “This 
was the most distinguished company of visitors which has ever called 
at a country farm house in Washington County—General Washington, 
Sheriff Swearingen, Colonel Nevil, Colonel Canon and Captain Richey 
—but the plain McBrides, Biggers, Scotts and Reeds were not to be 
frightened off their eleven years holdings by dignity. There was no 
ovation in Washington County at his coming and no tears shed on his 
going.”> Boyd Crumrine, in his History of Washington County, recalls 
hearing the story from a very old surviving son of one of the evicted set- 
tlers. Crumrine writes: “Concerning the interview between Washing- 
ton and the settlers, the story has been told and retold for almost a cen- 
tury that the general declared he would have the land, and accompa- 


4 J. H. Beers, Commemorative Biographical Record of Washington 
County (Chicago, 1893), 885. 

5 Joseph F. McFarland, Washington and Washington County, 
(Chicago, 1910), p. 99. 
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nied the declaration with an oath, for which Squire Reed promptly 
fined him five shilling, which the Commander-in-Chief as promptly 
paid, and accompanied the payment with an apology . . .”° Crumrine 
believed the story was untrue, but the fact that it was retold for so long 
indicates the attitude of the local residents. 

James Scott, leader of the tenants of 1784, reappears on the politi- 
cal scene in Western Pennsylvania in 1796. Again the issue in question 
was land titles. A number of farmers had begun settlements in the 
newly opened Beaver Valley, only to have two large land companies 
dispute their claim. Again the settlers met to organize resistance, this 
time in a formal way. 

They met at the home of James Scott and created what became a 
permanent organization, the Pennsylvania United Settlers, usually re- 
ferred to by the shorter title of the “Actual Settlers.” The lawyer re- 
tained by the Actual Settlers was the lawyer who had defended Wash- 
ington’s tenants in 1784, Hugh Henry Brackenridge. The spokesman 
for the Actual Settlers in the legislature of Pennsylvania—and he was 
an eloquent one—was Albert Gallatin, a future Anti-federalist Cabinet 
member. The elected agent of the Actual Settlers was John B. C. 
Lucas, who was to go on from this political springboard to the bench, 
the state legislature, congress, and finally a federal judgeship. Abner 
Lacock, another of the founders of the Actual Settlers, eventually 
reached the United States Senate. The purpose of the Actual Settlers, 
its form, and the people involved—James Scott and Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge—suggest strongly that it sprang from George Washing- 
ton’s eviction suit of the previous decade.” 

The Actual Settlers had a long career in Western Pennsylvania 
politics, and were a stepping stone for many Democratic-Republican 
party leaders. Until well after the turn of the century, district news- 
papers carried notices of their meetings and resolutions. A full history 
of this interesting frontier organization is yet to be written. 





In concluding, one can ask—would the formation of parties have 
been the same in Western Pennsylvania if Washington had never been 


6 Boyd Crumrine, History of Washington County (Philadelphia, 
1882) , 858, 


7 For a more detailed account of the formation and functioning of 
the Actual Settlers, see Hugh G. Cleland, “John B. C. Lucas, Physio- 
crat of the Frontier’, Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
XXXVI, 92-100 (June, 1953.) 
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a landowner here? It is probable that they would, although the per- 
sonnel and form would no doubt have differed. However, Washing- 
ton’s activity here—because he kept records, and because the records 
have been preserved—gives us an additional insight into the early poli- 
tics of this region. 
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EARLY HISTORICAL FLASKS OF PITTSBURGH AND 
THE MONONGAHELA DISTRICT 


L. EARL DAMBACH* 


ROM the invention of the blowpipe, which is thought to have taken 
| grat some time between 300 and 100 B.C., until the present, con- 
tainers for liquids have been made from glass. Specimens of the craft- 
manship of the Egyptians, the Syrians, the Romans, the Venetians, the 
Germans and the English are to be found in many parts of the world. 
In this country, museums and private collections contain samples of 
the skill of glassblowers who plied their trade in America from about 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century—Stiegel perfume bottles, Pitkin 
flasks, a few Amelung, New Geneva bulbous and the ribbed and 
swirled of both Zanesville and Pittsburgh. These bottles are all ex- 
amples of what a workman of ability and training could accomplish 
while working in glass. Many are unattractive as to shape or color 
while others are the embodiment of beauty in color and design. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century, probably as early as 1810, there 
appeared in America a bottle, now called the historical flask. Who the 
originator was, and in what factory the first ones were blown is not 
definitely known. But so keen was competition among the early glass 
manufacturers, that it was but a few years until the idea had spread 
to almost all bottle factories of the new country. These flasks were 
blown in full-size two-piece molds. This gave uniformity instead of the 
irregularity of the freeblown bottles. It also made possible more rapid 
production, as speed rather than skill became the requirement for the 
blower. The trade of moldmaker increased in importance, as it was his 
technique that determined final designs on the new containers. 

It is not surprising that these designs were of an historic nature. 
Ours was a very young nation 140 years ago, and a very patriotic one. 
Many flasks were decorated with the busts of men who had helped win 
political freedom and had helped shape the destiny of the young re- 
public. Others bore the emblems and insignia of the new nation. Some 
bore slogans used in its political and industrial development. They 
paid tribute to agriculture, its chief occupation, and to the new meth- 
ods of transportation. They were designed by Americans, blown in 
American glass houses and portrayed only events of America. No less 
* A paper presented at a meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, December 7, 1955, based upon much historical 
research done by Mr. Dambach, a member of the Society, in collect- 
ing the flasks, The rarest of the flasks had been specially photo- 


graphed and were shown in color. (See note under Additions to 
Glass Collections, p. 49.) —Ed. 
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an authority than George S. McKearin has said, “In no other category 
of American glass is there such varied historical background as that 
encountered in the pictorial flasks whose production was coincident 
with that turbulent period of development in our country from about 
1816 to the War between the States.” 

While many of the early bottles were all-purpose containers, his- 
torical flasks were made primarily to accommodate hard liquor or 
whiskey. Regardless of what may be the attitude now or of the inter- 
vening thinking of the American people, whiskey, in the formative days 
of our country, was a common commodity. It was used as a medium of 
exchange. Even ministers are said, on occasion, to have taken their pay 
in hard liquor. A few years ago a western Pennsylvania church was 
celebrating its sesquicentennial. The women in planning the dinner 
thought it would be fitting to have the same menu as on that first day, 
one hundred and fifty years ago. When the old records were examined, 
to follow the same menu was deemed inadvisable. Yes, whiskey was 
an important item on that first bill of fare. 

In limiting this discussion by using the word early, it might be 
well to determine just what early means in this connection. While so- 
called historical flasks were made from 1816 through 1870, the flasks 
made in the Pittsburgh district prior to 1850 were much more attrac- 
tive in design, more appealing in shape, and covered a greater range of 
persons and events than those manufactured after that date. The de- 
tailed mold work on the early Pittsburgh flasks was far superior to that 
on the later ones, and was equal to the best of the bottle world. The 
earlier the flask, the more expertly and elaborately sculptored was the 
mold. In range of colors only were early Pittsburgh flasks lacking. 

Although the search for early blown bottles has been continuous 
since about the beginning of this century, it was not until 194] that 
the then known four hundred historical flasks and bottles were charted 
and accurately pictured with line drawings. This was accomplished by 
George S. and Helen McKearin in their book, American Glass. The 
place of origin of about 300 was established. Fifty-two have been attrib- 
uted to the Pittsburgh and Monongahela district. When it is consid 
ered that flasks were blown in almost all the New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, that portion of Virginia, 
now West Virginia, and in the Kensington and Dyottville plants of 
Philadelphia, then Pittsburgh district must be rated very high among 
the producers of flasks. 
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The first successful glass house in Pittsburgh was established by 
Major Isaac Craig and General James O’Hara in 1797.! It was called 
the Pittsburgh Glass Works and was located on the south side of the 
Monongahela river opposite the mouth of the Allegheny. That would 
place it below the south end of the present Point bridge. This plant 
made window glass, hollow ware and bottles. It was here that one, 
Frederick Rudolph Joacim Lorenz, a native of Germany, learned to blow 
glass. He had come to America in 1809 at the age of 15. A man of keen 
perception, he quickly realized the possibility of the business, leased the 
works about the time of O’Hara’s death in 1819 and later bought it.4 
In the same year Lorenz purchased the Trevor and Encell plant which 
had been founded in 1812 on the south side of the Monongahela oppo- 
site Wood street.> In 1824 he built the Sligo Glass Works on the South- 
side. This was opposite Market street. These three plants Frederick 
Lorenz operated alone until 1838.7 

It was evidently in one or more of these establishments that the 
three flasks that bear his initials were made. The attribution to Fred- 
erick Lorenz has not been questioned, but the particular glass house 
that made each flask has never been determined. From the nature of its 
products the Craig & O’Hara works could have blown all three. 

The portrait of Washington appears on at least 65 different flasks. 
One of the rarest is the pint showing the general in uniform with “G. G. 
Washington” in a semicircle above. The first “G” is thought to stand 
for general. On the reverse is a large eagle standing on an oval con- 
taining the initials “F. L.” In a semicircle above in large letters is “Pitts- 
burgh.” Some collectors think this the finest of the Washington flasks. 
From a Pittsburgher’s point of view it is certainly one of the most desir- 
able. But it is very difficult to obtain, as only five have been discovered. 


1 Letter from Major Isaac Craig to General James O’Hara, June 
12, 1797. Joseph D. Weeks, Report on the Manufacture of Glass in 
the Report on the Manufactures of the United States at the Tenth 
Census, June 1, 1880. 

2 Directory of Pittsburgh, 1826, Samuel Jones 

3 Letter of Major Isaac Craig to Samuel Hodsen in Philadelphia, 
Aug. 5, 1803. 

4 Harry Hall White, Antiques, November 1926, “Early Pittsburgh 
Glass Houses.” 

5 The Commonwealth, Pittsburgh, Dec. 23, 1812. 

6 George H. Thurston, Allegreny County’s Hundred Years, 1888. 
p. 187. William J, Bining, The Glass Industry of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, 1797 to 1860. 

7 White, op. cit. Bining, op. cit. 
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A second pint shows “G. GEO. Washington” in a semicircle above 
a bust in uniform. On the reverse the large eagle is standing on an oval 
within which are the letters “F. L.” This one is not quite so rare, as 
about twenty have been found. 

The third and last Lorenz flask is a half pint. An eagle with sun 
rays surrounding its head stands on an oval with “F. L.” enclosed. On 
the reverse is an upright cornucopia filled with produce. About ten 
have come to light. 

For thirty-five years Frederick Lorenz was one of Pittsburgh’s most 
successful glass manufacturers. When he died in 1854 his son, Fred- 
erick, took his place as a partner in the firm of Lorenz and Wightman. 

In 1807 George Robinson and Edward Ensell began the erection 
of a glass house on the Monongahela river at the foot of Ross street.* 
The following year Robinson withdrew and Benjamin Bakewell, 
Thomas Kinder and Benjamin Page bought into the company, which 
was now called Bakewell and Ensell.? In 1809 Edward Ensell with- 
drew.!° Two years later Kinder dropped out which left only Bakewell 
and Page.!! In 1813, Thomas Bakewell, son of Benjamin, entered the 
firm the name of which was now changed to Bakewell, Page and Bake- 
well.!2, Bakewell had the honor of operating the first successful flint 
glass factory in the United States. In 1844 they became Bakewell, Pears 
and Company and so operated for almost forty years. As early as 1824 
they received awards for their cut glass and in 1876 for their pressed 
glass. Their's was Pittsburgh’s showplace for visiting dignitaries. 
However, they did not pass up the revenue to be obtained from making 
the lowly whiskey flasks. 

Among the early ones is a half pint scroll or violin that bears the 
initials, “B. P. & B.” Since these were the initials of the owners from 
1813 to 1844, it is logical to assume that the flask was made by Bake- 
well, Page and Bakewell between those years. This is a dainty little 
thing and is desired by many collectors. While the scrolls are not his- 
torical flasks in the true sense of the word, they are included because 
they carry initials or names of a number of manufacturers and of at least 
one person of historical importance. 


8 Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, p. 184. 

9 Pittsburgh Commonwealth, Sept. 14, 1808, Bining, op, cit., p. 12. 
10 Pittsburgh Commonwealth, April 5, 1809. 

11 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 31, 1811. 

12 Pittsburgh Mercury, Sept. 2, 1813. Pittsburgh Commonwealth, 
Aug, 31 to Dec. 31, 1813. 
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The only other flask with the initials “B. P. & B.” is the extremely 
rare one known as the “American System.” These words surround an 
early steamboat with paddle wheel. On the reverse is a sheaf of rye en- 
circled by, “Use me but do not abuse me.” In an oval underneath the 
sheaf appears “B. P. & B.” Only one of these has been found. The year 
1824 seems the most likely time of manufacture. 

The “American System” is outstanding in its historical and political 
significance. This phrase is thought to have been coined by Henry 
Clay in the congressional battle over the protective tariff act passed in 
1824. Thanks to its coal, Pittsburgh was by then a leading center in 
the glass industry. Its representative, Henry Baldwin, gave Clay such 
effective support that the bill was called a “Pittsburgh bill” and a “cut 
glass bill.” It would be quite natural for this flask to be produced in 
Pittsburgh during the debate or upon the successful passage of the act. 
This system of Clay’s was broader than merely protecting our infant 
industries. It included internal improvements, waterways and turnpikes 
by the Federal government. This may account for the river boat on the 
flask. Lost in the political scuffle was the temperance slogan on the 
reverse. 

In addition to the one marked “B. P. & B.,” two other “American 
System” flasks have been found. One is similar, but not identical, and 
does not have any lettering. On account of the similarity it was at one 
time thought to be another Bakewell, Page and Bakewell flask. Fifteen 
to twenty have been found. The second variant is similar but has the 
letters “B & M” underneath the steam boat. Only one has been discov- 
ered so far. Helen McKearin, who has possibly done more research in 
the field of American glass than any other person, in Two Hundred 
Years of American Blown Glass, says, “It is not yet known for whom 
the “B & M” was intended. It is assumed that some moldmaker, pos- 
sibly Joshua Laird of Pittsburgh, made the mold for each of the varie- 
ties of this flask, and in each instance for a different glass house.” It 
has also been observed that few flasks are so eagerly sought as the 
American System. 

Another early glasshouse of Pittsburgh was the Stourbridge Flint 
Glass Works established by John Robinson near the corner of Ross and 
Second street in 1823.!3 At least four very beautiful flasks are attrib- 
uted to this factory. It is likely they were made between the beginning 
of operations in 1823 and the year 1830 when the firm became “J. & T. 


13 Directory of Pittsburgh, 1826, Samuel Jones. 
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Robinson.”!4 John and Thomas were sons of the founder. 

A pint shows Washington in uniform with “General Washington” 
in a semicircle above. On the reverse is a large eagle on an oval contain- 
ing the initials “J. R.” The “J. R.” has been ascribed to John Robinson. 
Underneath the oval is “Laird Sc. Pitt.,” which proved a puzzle for a 
long time. However, Cramer's Magazine Almanac of 1829 has Joshua 
Laird with Jonathan Kidd and John L. Williams advertising a new 
patent rolling spring printing press. Apparently Joshua Laird continued 
to work in metals for in the third directory of Pittsburgh, Harris of 
1837, is found, “Joshua Laird, Glass Mould Maker, residing on Smith- 
field street near Fifth avenue.” The “Sc.” probably stands for sculptist. 
Laird, rightfully proud of his workmanship, was the only moldmaker of 
this period known to have signed his mold. From the number of flasks 
closely resembling this fine piece of work his services must have been 
in great demand. Although Philadelphia at one time listed six mold- 
makers, Laird is the only one of record in Pittsburgh. 

The pint Jackson showing the general in uniform with “General 
Jackson” in semicircle above, has for its reverse side a layout so like the 
reverse of the Washington that it is possible the eagle side of the mold 
was used for both flasks. Every detail seems identical, including the 
“J. R.” and the “Laird. Sc. Pitt.” This of course is another John Robin- 
son flask and is thought to have been produced in 1828, as were many 
of the Jackson flasks, for the political campaign in which Jackson was 
elected president. 

A second pint Jackson is similar in most details to the first, except- 
ing there is no inscription on the eagle side. It has been said this one 
may also have been made by Robinson. It is so like the previous flask 
there is no doubt that Laird was the maker of the mold. More of these 
are found than either of the initialed ones. 

Two scrolls bring to four the number of carefully molded flasks 
that have been definitely assigned to John Robinson. The first is a 
beautiful so-called corset-waisted scroll of pint size. It has the inscrip- 
tion, “J R & Son” on one side. It is rated scarce. The second is a rare 
half pint which shows “J R & S” on one side. The “S” is thought to 
stand for son as there is not room for more letters on the smaller size. 
On the reverse is a large anchor. Another anchor half pint, similar in 
detail, is found more frequently, but it does not have the initials. Again, 


14 Pittsburgh Gazette, Oct. 6, 1834. 
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similarity promotes the possibility of this one also having been made by 
Robinson. 

Among the flasks having an eagle for their main decoration ap- 
pears a half pint on which the eagle is perched on an oval containing 
the letters “W. C.” On the reverse is an inverted cornucopia from 
which produce is pouring. This flask has been attributed to the Pitts- 
burgh district but to no particular factory. So far, only one person has 
been suggested as the owner of these initials. Can “W. C.” stand for 
William Curling? Let’s investigate. Robert Curling!® and William 
Price,!® formerly employees of the Bakewell Company and of the Pitts- 
burgh Glass Works respectively, established the Fort Pitt Glass Com- 
pany on Washington Place at Franklin street in 1827. Considerable 
information is available in regard to this company as it continued to 
operate with many changes in personnel until the year 1900. . . . There 
is no early record showing that they made bottles. However, there is a 
tendency to engage in wishful thinking. It was officially reported that 
from 1831 to 1834 they were a private company using the name of R. 
B. Curling and Sons.!? Could the senior Curling have made some 
flasks and honored his son, William, by putting his initials on one? 
This is suggested in spite of the fact that is was not until 1850 that the 
advertisement of Curling, Robertson & Company offered among other 
things, “Druggist ware, demijohns and black bottles.” A full-page ad 
in the Pittsburgh Directory of that year showed two large store win- 
dows with many sizes and shapes of bottles on display.'® It is doubtful 
whether this change to bottles came about suddenly. It may rather have 
been the trend from 1832 when they reported that in the previous year 
“They had made upwards of $40,000.00 worth of all articles of flint 
glass.”!9 It can only be said that the “W. C.” flask might have been 
made in that transition period. 

In 1834 Samuel and James McKee and James Salisbury established 
the firm of McKee and Company in Birmingham which was the name 


15 American Glass, George S. and Helen McKearin, p. 598. 

16 Letter of Major Craig to General O’Hara, Nov. 17, 1800, U. S. 
Patent records, 

17 United States House Executive Documents relative to the Manu- 
factures in the United States collected and submitted to the House 
of Representatives by the Secretary of the Treasury, printed 1833, 
Vol. 222 and 223. 

18 Directory of Pittsburgh, 1850, Samuel Fahnestock, 

19 House Executive Document 14—*#194, 22 Congress, I Ses. No. 308, 
p. 523. 
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given to that seection of the Southside between what are now Sixth and 
Seventeenth streets. In 1836, Samuel, James, and Thomas McKee or- 
ganized the Pennsylvania Glass Works near Thirteenth and Carson 
streets. But they operated as S. McKee and Company for over fifty 
years.2° 

Two extremely rare pint scroll flasks are definitely known to have 
been made by this company. On one side of one appears, “S. McKee.” 
The other is its counterpart except that the “S. McKee” has been cut 
out of the mold and replaced with a slightly sunken elongated rectangle. 
However, the workman failed to remove the period which appears after 
McKee in the first flask. Both flasks show a large eight-pointed star 
and a smaller eight-pointed star above. 

The pint titled “Ihmsen’s Agriculture” shows a large eagle on an 
oval containing the word “Glass.” Above the eagle is “W. Ihmsen’s.” 
On the reverse is the word “Agriculture” in a semicircle above a sheaf 
of rye. Beneath the sheaf are some of the implements used by the farm- 
ers of that time. The flask is a reminder of the days when the Monon- 
gahela valley was known for the abundance of its agricultural products 
and for the quality of its rye whiskey. Probably about twenty to twen- 
ty-five remain of what were made by William Ihmsen in one of his 
two Williamsport plants. 

Charles Ihmsen had been one of the organizers of the first Bir- 
mingham plant in 1812.2! His family became associated with so many 
glass making endeavors that it is difficult accurately to chronicle their 
undertakings. A son, William, leased the Williamsport Glass Works in 
1826.22 This was located on Coal street in Williamsport, and had been 
built by Warne, Parkinson & Company in 1816.23 Prior to this lease 
William Ihmsen is said to have erected a glass factory in 1820, nearby, 
on an island in the Monongahela river. It may be of interest to note 
that Williamsport was the name given to a town laid out by Joseph 
Parkinson in 1796 at a point on the Monongahela where he had for 
some time been operating a ferry. On April 1, 1837 the name was 
changed to Monongahela City and more recently shortened to Monon- 


20 Bining, op. cit. 


21 Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, p. 185. Pittsburgh Mercury, 
Nov. 5, 1812, 


22 George H. Thurston, Pittsburgh as it is, 1857. 
23 White, op. cit. 
24 Ibid 
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gahela. ‘The town is historically celebrated as the chief rendezvous of 
the “Whiskey Boys” in the rebellion of 1794. 

The “B. K.” Washington is an outstanding rarity of the Mononga- 
hela Valley. In a semicircle above his bust on a pint flask is the word, 
“Washington.” On the reverse is a large eagle with sun rays from its 
head terminating in 13 stars. The eagle is perched on an oval contain- 
ing the initials, “B. K.,” which are said to stand for Benedict Kimber. 
There are only five or six specimens of this flask. 

Mrs. Rhea Mansfield Knittle in her book, Early American Glass, 
says, “Benedict Kimber was an expert glassworker who came to America 
from Germany with Amelung when he established the New Bremen 
Glass Works in Maryland.” Apparently Kimber migrated westward 
after the Amelung failure for in 1822 he acquired the Bridgeport Glass 
Works,?5 which had been established in 1811 by John Froth, Henry 
Minhart, Isaac Van Hook and associates.?® 

Kimber at a later date operated the Brownsville Glass Factory built 
by George Hogg in 1827.27 It was run successfully for one year and 
then changed to John Taylor & Company whose operation was a de- 
cided success.28 Two years later Taylor sold his interest. After many 
changes, some failures and a sheriff sale Benedict Kimber took over the 
plant in 1840.29 Both Mrs. Knittle and George S. McKearin think the 
“B. K.” was made at Bridgeport in Kimber’s earlier venture.” In 1837 
the town of Bridgeport became a part of Brownsville. This town played 
an important part in the development of the glass industry in the 
Monongahela district. Sands of the Brownsville region supplied the 
glass works all along the river, including those of Pittsburgh.*° 

Another extremely rare and much sought flask is the John Quincy 
Adams pint. Only six have been found. In a semicircle above his bust 
is “John Q. Adams.” On the reverse is a large eagle on an oval.” Un- 
derneath the oval is “J. T. & Co.” A similar flask showing “General 
Jackson” on the obverse and the same eagle and same “J. T. & Co” on 
the reverse is found more frequently. It would seem that both flasks 


25 Ibid 
26 Cramer’s Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack, 1813. Franklin Ellis, 
History of Fayette County, 1882. 

27 George H. Thurston, Directory of Monongahela and Youghiogh- 
eny Valleys, 1859. 

28 History of Fayette County, op, cit. 

29 Ibid 
30 Bining, op. cit. 
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were made by John Taylor & Company during the two years they so 
successfully operated the Brownsville Glass Works.3?! It was in 1828 
that Andrew Jackson defeated John Quincy Adams for the presidency. 
These flasks are thought to have been made for that campaign. Was 
Mr. Taylor straddling the fence or just being a good business man? 

With few exceptions the early Pittsburgh flasks have a double row 
of horizontal beading on the edges. Flasks of no other district show a 
similar beading. This directs attention to one of the exceptions. Two 
specimens of a pint flask have been found which show three rows of 
horizontal beading on the edges. The glass is not known. This is a 
General Washington flask with a large eagle on the reverse showing 
sun rays and stars. It is almost identical with another flask which has 
the usual two rows of beading. If this unique flask were initialed or if 
there were some inscription to identify it with a particular glass house, 
it would be the number one in its district. 

In this discussion, it must be remembered, no attempt has been 
made to revive the history of all of the many glass houses of the district 
considered. Rather, as was suggested, the number mentioned has been 
limited to the number of flasks having characteristics from which their 
maker could be discovered. 

The converse is also true. Of the fifty-two flasks definitely attrib- 
uted to the district only fifteen have been assigned to individual compa- 
nies. Over twice as many remain whose place of origin has not yet been 
determined. Of these some resemble the Lorenz flasks. Others are of 
the Robinson type. And many have come from well known factories 
with which, on account of lack of knowledge, it has been impossible 
to associate the flasks. 

From this study a few observations may be made. First, early 
Pittsburgh district glass houses produced many of the rarest and finest 
historical flasks; second, the early Pittsburgh district flasks are pre- 
dominantly portrait, eagle and factory initialed; third, they lack 
variety of color. They seldom occur in colors other than light green 
and aquamarine. A few have been found in brilliant amber, olive am- 
ber, deep green, and gellow green, but they are very rare. Some appear 
in clear glass with amethyst and blue tint but none in solid amethyst or 
sapphire blue and other colors are found in eastern bottles of the same 
and later period. 


31 HiStory of Fayette County, op. cit. 











































JOHN FRASER, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
FRONTIERSMAN 


HOWARD GLENN CLARK 


CHAPTER Ill. FRASER AT FORT CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
AND BEDFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Fraser's Participation in Braddock’s Expedition 


oT long after John Fraser and his wife had settled at the mouth of 

Evitts Creek, near Fort Cumberland, Maryland,?! he was called 
upon to give his services to Braddock’s expedition against the French at 
Fort Duquesne, 1755. While preparations for the expedition were be- 
ing made, Richard Peters of Pennsylvania expressed regret that no per- 
son or persons had been employed to keep the western Indians friendly 
to the British. He suggested that George Croghan, French Andrew 
Montour, and John Fraser, who knew the Indian dispositions and who 
had influence over the western Indians, should be hired. Fraser also 
knew well the terrain around Fort Duquesne. He, as a guide, directed 
General Braddock’s force around the rugged and steep ground on the 
north side of the Monongahela River. He directed the force past the 
place where his old trading post at Turtle Creek had been located. In 
the ensuing battle he lost clothes and baggage worthy forty pounds 
sterling, but he was fortunate enough to return home safely and not 
wounded.?22 


The Capture and Escape of Mrs. Fraser 


In October, 1755, George Washington asked John Fraser to repair 
all the guns at Fort Cumberland. This job, however, was interrupted 
by an experience that halted temporarily all John Fraser's plans. Mrs. 
Fraser was captured by Ohio Indians. After the defeat of General Brad- 
dock, Fort Duquesne became the gateway to the east for Indian raids. 
Indians appeared in large numbers near Fort Cumberland where they 
displayed much audacity. There Colonel Dagworthy, the commander, 
said that nearly one hundred persons had been killed or captured by 

| the Indians who ravished the settlements and plantations. The men 
| were shot or tomahawked and scalped, and the women and children 


21 Deposition of Joseph Tomlinson, August 13, 1761; Deposition of 
Providence Mountz, October 2, 3, 1764; Deposition of Elizabeth Gist, 
April 28, 1783; Deposition of Daniel Cresap, John Nicholls, Elizabeth 
Gist, and James Gist, February 28, 1768. 

22 Ambler, Charles Henry, op cit., page 105, National Cyclopedia of 
America, op cit., Volume 13, page 153; History of Bedford, Somerset, 
and Fulton Counties, Pennsyivania, page 244, Chicago, Waterman, 
Watkins, and Company, (1884). 
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were made captives. Only one of these captives, Mrs. John Fraser, re- 
turned to tell her story. The following is her story of her eighteen- 
month captivity and escape from the Ohio Indians. 


On October 9, 1755, the Maryland Gazette reported that a man 
and woman going to Fort Cumberland from Fraser’s place were sur- 
prised by Indians. John Fraser had started to build a gunsmith shop 
and had invited his neighbors to assist in the building of the shop. A 
few neighbors came, and the construction commenced. After dinner 
Mrs. Fraser requested her husband to let the hired man, Bradley, take 
the horses and go with her to Cumberland to procure some necessities 
at the store. On their way Indians fired upon them. Her horse fell, 
and she fainted. When she recovered she was surrounded by Indians 
whose chief said, “You no die, you pretty squaw, we no hurt you.’ 
Bradley had been killed instantly and scalped. The chief asked Mrs. 
Fraser what the men were doing at Fraser’s place. She replied that they 
were building another house. The chief inquired if the men were all 
armed. Mrs. Fraser replied that they were well armed, actually she 
meant that the men were “armed with flesh.” In reality the men were 
poorly armed. If the Indians had known this, they might have massa- 
cred the whole group. Mrs. Fraser was placed on her horse and led 
westward into the wilderness. She suffered mental pain but was not 
harmed by the Indians. At night they forced her to lie on a blanket. 
Another blanket was placed over her with an Indian guarding at either 
end. Eventually carried to the village of the Miami Indians who had 
captured her, Mrs. Fraser was adopted into one of the principal families 
of the tribe and had to consider herself one of the squaws. The Indians 
treated her as well as they knew how. After a month of captivity, the 
first child of Mrs. Fraser was born. The Indians stole clothes from the 
frontier cabins for the infant and hoped someday to make it a warrior 
but at the age of three months the child died, and Mrs. Fraser had to 
bury it in the vicinity of the Indian village. The mental torture of being 
away from her husband and burying her first child was very great, 
however, she helped the other squaws in the corn and vegetable patches 
in the growing season and with the cooking in the winter. During her 
captivity she saw the best warriors leave for a raid into Pennsylvania. 
They were gone seven weeks. When they returned they had two 
Dutchmen, one a tanner, who were adopted into the tribe. Sometime 
later the warriors grew restless and planned another raid, in a few days 
they again left the village. The food supply left behind however, 
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was only enough for a week. Now the remaining men in the village 
had to go hunting. With only the women and children left the time for 
Mrs. Fraser’s escape had come. 

Mrs. Fraser and the two Dutchmen, who planned the escape, suf- 
fered extreme hardship in their venture. They had saved a four day 
supply of food and had repaired one rifle. They started in a southeast- 
erly direction. On the second night they spotted some Indians camped 
by a stream and had to wade the stream for several hours to prevent 
dogs from tracking them. On the fourth day their precious food was 
gone, and the journey to civilization had to be continued without food. 
At first the men did not dare shoot for fear of discovery by Indians. On 
the sixth day a rabbit was shot, skinned, and eaten raw, a wild turkey 
was also shot and eaten. The next morning the men were not able to 
move; and rather than wait to be caught, Mrs. Fraser continued alone 
for nine days without much food and little protection. She arrived at a 
place where several trails met. While pondering which trail to take, a 
beautiful bird flew overhead. Deciding to follow the trail over which 
the bird had flown, she arrived two days later in Old Town, Maryland. 
Here she learned that her husband had found the hired man scalped 
and had searched for her. Because she had not returned home, her hus- 
band thought her dead and had remarried. 

Much was made of her return home. First, Mrs. Fraser was given 
food and clothing by the people of Old Town. She returned home to 
be greeted with horn blowing, people singing, and dogs barking. When 
John Fraser saw his first wife again, he said, “The lost is found! The 
dead is alive!” Mrs. Fraser was introduced to John Fraser’s second wife. 
Fraser himself proposed to take his second wife back to her father and 
allow her financial support. She was to consider herself the same as 
before he had married her. A big feast and celebration for the return 
of his first wife was planned by Fraser who had never completed the 
gunsmith shop he had started to build when Mrs. Fraser was captured 
by Indians. Now both John Fraser and his wife worked hard to make 
a farm from the wilderness. A good home was built, and the estate was 
called “Pleasant Valley” or “White Oaks.” Two of Fraser’s children, 
Margaret and Benjamin, were born there. The Frasers resided at 
“White Oaks” until 1759.23 


23 Thomas, James Walter, and Williams, John Thomas Chew,His- 
tory of Allegany County, Maryland, Volume II, pages 83 to 88, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, L, R. Titsworth and Company, (1923-1924|; 
Deposition of Joseph Tomlinson: Deposition of Providence Mountz. 
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Fraser's Participation in the Forbes’ Expedition 

In 1758 John Fraser again contributed his services to the British 
army. On March 21, 1758, General Forbes asked Governor Sharp of 
Maryland to name someone who would go to the Ohio River and Fort 
Duquesne to obtain information about the enemy’s situation. The gov- 
ernor suggested Fraser because he knew all the Ohio Indians well, by 
July 8, 1758, he was captain of the guides in Forbes’ expedition. Gen- 
eral Forbes ordered Fraser to attend two conferences: the first at Rays- 
town (Bedford) July 9, and the second at Carlisle with Colonel 
Bouquet and all the guides on July 20. General Forbes also ordered 
him to contract for the “bat” horses because he knew the right people. 
Serving as a wagon master, Fraser left late in August, 1758, with a 
wagon convoy from Fort Cumberland. When the Forbes’ campaign 
was over, John Fraser and his family became permanent residents of 
Bedford County, Pennsylvania.?4 

The Role of John Fraser at Bedford 

John Fraser was a yeoman farmer, an inn keeper, and resident, at 
first, of Cumberland County, and, later, of Bedford County. His chil- 
dren, William, the first white child to be born outside Fort Bedford; 
James, Jane, Catherine, Mary and Amelia, were born there. 

As a resident of Cumberland County Fraser’s name is recorded in 
three law suits and on the tax rolls. He initiated an assumpsit case 
against Joseph Morrison. In the January term, 1771, this case was 
opened in the Cumberland County Common Pleas Court; but, before 
it could be completed, Bedford County was formed. The case was re- 
opened in the October term, 1771, of Bedford County Common Pleas 
Court. Robert Magaw was the attorney for Joseph Morrison, and Gal- 
breath Wilson the attorney for John Fraser. In the January term, 1722, 
a jury composed of Henry Rhoads, David Tynard, George Sills, James 
Wells, Richard Wells, Senior, Richard Wells, Junior, Charles Cessna, 
and James Piper found Joseph Morrison guilty, fined him fifteen 
pounds sterling damage, and charged a six pence cost. 

Another law suit started by Fraser was Fraser versus Joseph Simons, 
a merchant of Bedford. This was an amicable suit. Galbreath Wilson 


24 Forbes, General John, Writings of General John Forbes, page 62, 
edited by Alfred P. James, Menasha, Wisconsin, The Collegiate Press, 
(1938) ; Bouquet, Colonel Henry, Papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet, 
Volume II, pages 169, 262, 270, 299, 305, 426, 443, edited by S. K. 
Stevens, Donald H. Kent, and Autumn L. Leonard, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, (1951). 
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again was Fraser's attorney, and Robert Magaw was Simon's attorney. 
On June 3, 1771, Joseph Simons was indebted to John Fraser for twelve 
pounds fourteen shillings lawful Pennsylvania currency for goods and 
merchandise. He had delayed payment, and finally refused to pay the 
debt. In the January session, 1772, of Bedford County Common Pleas 
Court the case was opened. Fraser received full payment of the debt. 

A third law suit initiated by Fraser was John Fraser and wife versus 
James McCashland and wife. This was a slander suit. Galbreath Wil- 
son was for a third time the Fraser attorney, and an attorney named 
Brant was the McCashland attorney. The case was opened in the Janu- 
ary term, 1772, of Bedford County Common Pleas Court, but it was 
dropped.?° 

Although he was living in Cumberland County before 1767, John 
Fraser never paid any taxes before that date. His taxables in 1767 were 
2,150 acres of warranted land, 1000 acres along Wills Creek, and 700 
acres in Garlik Cove, four town lots, three horses and four cows. In 
1768 Fraser paid taxes for three hundred acres of unwarranted land. In 
1769 his taxables were two lots, seated, four lots, unseated and unim- 
proved, one out lot with ten acres sowed, three horses, and three cows. 
In 1770 taxes were paid for seven lots, four horses, and three cows. 
After 1770 John Fraser paid his taxes to Bedford County. For 1771, 
1772, 1773 his taxables were the inn, four town lots, two horses, three 
cows, and some uncultivated land in Colerain Township.?° 


The Redstone Mission 


In 1768 the normal routine of John Fraser was interrupted by an 
unexpected call for service to the province. Lieutenant-Governor Penn 
was worried about the white settlements on Indian land. On February 
3, 1768, through his guidance, the Pennsylvania assembly passed a law 
that prohibited white settlements on Indian land. The illegal settlers 
would first be warned to move. If, after thirty days, any settler remained 


25 Blackburn, Howard E., and Welfrey, William H., History of Bed- 
ford and Somerset Counties, Pennsylvania, Volume 1, page 244, Chi- 
cago, Lewis Publishing Company, (1906); Bedford County Orphan’s 
Court Docket, Volume 1, page 18; Court Summons, Number 70, of 
Cumberland County Common Pleas Court; Bedford County Contin- 
uance Docket, April 1, 1771, to October, 1775, pages 5, 7, 17. 

26 Blackburn, Howard E,, and Welfrey, William H., op cit., Volume 
1, page 423; History of Bedford, Somerset, and Fu:ton Coun-ies, 
Pennsylvania, op. cit., page 67; Cumberland County Tax Rate Books, 
one volume 1762 to 1767, and another 1768 to 1770, pages 22, 132; 
Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, Volume 22, page 17, edited by 
William Henry Egle, Harrisburg, Clarence M. Bush, (1894). 
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or returned, the governor could decree the death penalty. For the first 
warning the governor selected Reverend John Steele, John Allison, 
Christopher Lems, and James Potter to meet with the settlers at Red- 
stone Creek. The meeting was held, and the commissioners received 
the promises of one hundred-fifty families to move within thirty days. 
These settlers never intended to move because they knew that a confer- 
ence with the Indians was scheduled in May, 1768, at Fort Pitt. The 
conference, at which 2,000 Indians were present, was held May 7 to 
May 9, 1768. The participants decided to name four messengers, two 
Indian and two white, to go to Redstone Creek to “warn off the set- 
tlers.” John Fraser and William Thompson were the white messengers. 
They, however, did not have a chance to carry out their duty, for the 
Indians refused to name any messengers, as they considered this job a 
white man’s responsibility. The whole plan was dropped, but not before 
John Fraser and William Thompson received their instructions. 

The instructions given to the two men were to remove the white 
settlers from Indian land without further delay. As soon as the four 
passengers had arrived at Redstone Creek, they were to assemble as 
many people as possible, allow the Indian messengers to deliver the 
message, and give a printed copy to the principal people of the settle- 
ment so that those people who lived a considerable distance from Red- 
stone Creek might also read the message. Should any settler become 
stubborn and refuse to move Fraser and Thompson were to give notice 
that this was the final warning, that the governor would compel them 
to move, and that no bargains could be made with the governor. Fraser 
and Thompson were to take good care of the Indian messengers and 
treat them with much kindness. Upon their return to Bedford, they 
were to make their report to the governor.?” 

John Fraser as Justice of the Peace 

On March 9, 1771, Bedford County, Pennsylvania, was created 
out of Cumberland County. The persons named justices of the peace 
were judges of the Quarter Sessions Court (Criminal Court), Orphan's 
Court, and Common Pleas Court. Each or all of the justices were 
authorized and impowered “to administer to all judges, justices, coro- 
ners, and all other officers, civic or military, the oaths of office, allegi- 
ance, and all other declarations required by law to be taken by the said 

27 Colonial Records, op cit., Volume 9, pages 540, 541; Blackburn, 
Howard E., and Welfrey, William, op cit., Volume II, pases 11, 13 to 


16; Rupp, Israel Daniel, History of Western Pennsylvania and the 
West, pages 180, 181, Harrisburg, Theo Fenn and Company, (1846). 
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mentioned officers, and qualify every or any of them for entering upon 
their several or respective offices to which they are or shall be com- 
missioned, or, as any other occasion may arise, may make it requisite 
and proper to tender or administer the said oaths etc. or any of them 
to the said and other persons until the governor's pleasure shall be 
further known therein.” This was the power granted to the justices of 
the peace who were John Fraser, Robert Cluggage, Robert Hanna, Wil- 
liam Proctor, Jr., Barnard Daugherty, Arthur St. Clair, George Wilson, 
William Lochry, William Crawford, Dorsey Pentecost, William Mc- 
Connell, Thomas Gist, James Mulligan, and Alexander McKee. The 
title of Dedimus Potestatem was given to John Fraser, Barnard Daugh- 
erty, and Arthur St. Clair. Fraser and St. Clair paid two hundred 
pounds sterling each to use their authority. Thus in its establishment 
John Fraser had an important position in Bedford County, Pennsyl- 
vania.28 

Because Fraser, among his judicial activities, was more active in 
the Quarter Sessions Court than any other court, his activities for that 
court from 1771 to the time of his death will be described. 

The following is his record during 1771 for the Quarter Sessions 
Court. The first session convened April 16, 1771, but John Fraser was 
not present. His daughter, Margaret, was recommended to Governor 
Penn as an inn keeper. The next session of the Quarter Sessions Court 
convened July 16, and this time Fraser was present. The first case in 
which he participated was the case of the King versus John Mallen who 
was charged with felony. Mallen pleaded guilty. The judgment was 
that he restore the value of the stolen goods, pay a fine of six pounds 
sterling to the governor and his council for the support of the govern- 
ment, receive twenty-two lashes on his bare back between 9 A.M. and 
1 P.M. the following day, and pay the cost of the prosecution. 

John Fraser was present for the October session. Some of the cases 
started in the July session were again re-opened. One such case was 
Peter Ressnor, found guilty of forcible entry. Some prisoners pleaded 
guilty to the charges against them. One such case was James Wells, 
charged with riot. He was fined one shilling, the cost of the prosecu- 
tion, and was put on good behavior until the next session. Wells posted 
a forty pound bond sterling. On November 23, 1771, John Fraser, 
28 Bedford County Deed Book, volume “A”, pages 1, 44, 45; Colonial 


Records, op cit., Volume 9, page 730, Volume 10, page 78; Bedford 
ened Continuance Docket, April 1, 1771, to October, 1775, pages 1, 
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Arthur St. Clair, and Barnard Daugherty were issued a special permit 
to hold trial for Lieutenant Robert Hamilton, charged with murdering 
a fellow officer, Lieutenant Tracy. Lieutenant Hamilton desired an 
early trial, but the judges of the Supreme Court were not able to make 
the long journey at that time.?9 

John Fraser was somewhat more active in the Quarter Sessions 
Court in 1772. When the January session convened, he was present. 
Some of the cases started in 1771 were completed in this session. One 
such case was Henry Spear found guilty of forcible entry and detainer. 
The court fined him five pounds sterling and the cost of the prosecu- 
tion. A fornication case came before the court, the King versus Peter 
Titus. Janet Karr pleaded guilty and was fined ten pounds sterling to 
be paid to the governor or receive twenty-one lashes on her bare back, 
well laid on. She was ordered to testify at the next session of the court, 
and post a one hundred pound bond sterling. During this session, too, 
Margaret Pain, charged with felony, was found guilty. The court or- 
dered her to restore the value of the stolen goods, receive fifteen lashes 
on her bare back, well laid on, the following day at 9 A.M., and pay 
the cost of the prosecution. In the July session Fraser was present. In 
the October session, at which Fraser was present, the fornication case 
was temporarily completed. Peter Titus was ordered to pay ten pounds 
sterling to the governor, pay the cost of the prosecution, and give se- 
curity to the township for the maintenance of the child after May 29, 
1773, and stand for trial then.3° 

During 1773 the judicial record of John Fraser for any court in 
Bedford County was brief. Fraser and George Woods, however, had 
another problem. They faced the problem of robbers who had invaded 
the eastern part of Bedford County. In a letter to Governor Penn they 
told about the robberies by masked bandits. For example, James Mc- 
Cashland was robbed of twenty-two pounds sterling and a silver watch. 
They suspected a number of people who resided at or near Sideling 
Hill, but had no proof for their suspicions. They hoped the governor 


29 Bedford County Quarter Sessions Docket, Volume 1, pages 2 to 
15; History of Bedford, Somerset, and Fulton Counties, Pennsylvania, 
op. cit., pages 201, 202; Blackburn, Howard E., and Welfrey, William, 
op. cit,, Volume 1, page 71; Beals, Ellis, “Arthur St. Clair, Western 
Pennsy!vania’s Leading Citizen, 1746 to 1818”, Volume 12, Number 1, 
page 78, Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, (1929). 

s Bedford County Quarter Sessions Docket, Volume 1, pages 16 to 
53. 
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would consider their problem and give whatever relief was necessary 
for the safety of the public generally, and in particular, the inhabitants 
of Bedford County. Death cut short the judicial activities of John 
Fraser in 1773. He did not attend any other sessions of the Quarter 
Sessions Court after April, 1773, or of Orphan’s Court after May 21, 
1773. He must have died shortly after this date, for John Fraser, as 
justice of the peace, did not make it a practice to miss court sessions, 
especially those of the Quarter Sessions Court.3! 

This conclules a general description of the life and services of John 
Fraser from 1755 to his death in 1773 with the exception of his eco- 
nomic activities. These activities involved a variety of things which 
were of significance not only in Fraser's life but in the early history of 
western Pennsylvania. 


(To be Continued) 


31 Pennsylvania Archives, op. cit., First Series Volume IV, pages 
458, 459; Bedford County Orphan’s Court Docket, Volume 1, page 10; 
Bedford County Quarter Sessions Court Docket, Volume 1, page 45. 
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George Washington in the Ohio Valley, HucH Cietanp. University 
of Pittsburgh Press. Pittsburgh, 1955, Pp. xiii, 405. Maps. Illustra- 
tions. Index, pp. 397-405. $5.00. 


Modernistic painting, partly to escape competition with the exact- 
ness of photography, has adopted creative design as its peculiar objec- 
tive. In its retreat from reality it has fled into the sub-conscious. Some 
of modern music and modern poetry have shown a similar tendency. 
Very fortunately the nature of history makes historical writing some- 
thing different, something less ultra-modern. Yet nevertheless the 
character of an historical work is greatly predetermined by its purpose. 
This is notably true of this book of Mr. Cleland. 

Western Pennsylvania has long been proud of its role in the career 
of George Washington. Each of his seven trips to this area is a matter 
for bicentennial notice and celebration. Nothing more appropriate 
could be seen than a special publication on George Washington in the 
Ohio Valley. A complete and well edited edition of all the writings of 
Washington relating to the Ohio Valley was a remote possibility but 
such material was too voluminous and lacking in unity of perspective. 
The promoters and sponsors of the enterprise have properly sought to 
popularize the subject by selecting the major items from George Wash- 
ington’s relations with the Ohio Valley supplementing them with ac- 
counts or comments by his contemporaries and furnishing the necessary 
historical introduction to the various stages and events, as well as re- 
quired footnotes. 

Rarely is any book free from shortcomings and demerits. Though 
splendidly printed and bound this volume from place to place distracts 
from the attention of the reader to the subjects of importance and inter- 
est. Footnotes indicated on one page are found on the following page 
(e.g. pp. 73; 167; 177). The bibliography, mentioned on page 43 and 
needed for such a subject, was not included. Material is sometimes 
arbitrarily omitted (p. 77). Some irrelevant and distracting material is 
included (pp. 127-28). Some use is made of printed documents, when 
the original manuscripts could have been located and their location 
given. Some of the map discussion (p. 43-44) is confused and errone- 
ous. A large, folded, detailed map might have been included. Some 
unfortunate but little important matters might have been different with 
more satisfactory proof-reading. Contrecoeur, elsewhere spelled cor- 
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rectly, is misspelled seven times on page 66. George Mercer (p. 79, 
footnote) was appointed in London lieutenant governor of North Caro- 
lina but never really served in that capacity in North Carolina. “Captn 
Stroads” Cp. 278 and footnote 12) and “Captn Strodes” Cp. 180) both 
refer to Captain John Strode. That the glaring repetition of Washing- 
ton’s journal (p. 291) was made by him should have been indicated. 
Such minor defects should not detract greatly from the value of the 
publication, whose merits are adequate. The author-editor deserves 
praise for the painstaking geographical and historical work done on the 
volume. 
ALFRED P. JAMES 


A Bibliography of Indiana Imprints 1804-1853. By Ceci K. Byrp and 
Howarp H. Pecxuam. Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, 
1955. 


Here is one of the most helpful publications for researchers and 
scholars interested in early Indiana History that has ever been pub- 
lished. The work was begun in an effort to “combine existing bibliog- 
raphies of Indiana imprints and to extend the range of inquiry to cover 
the first fifty years of publishing in the state.” Making use of Mary 
Alden Walker's The Beginnings of Printing in the State of Indiana... 
to 1850 (1934); Douglas C. McMurtrie’s Indiana Imprints 1804-1849 
(1937); and parts of John G. Rauch’s and Nellie Armstrong's A Bibli- 
ography of the Laws of Indiana, 1788-1927 (1928), the editors have 
added titles “found in the unpublished records of the Historical Records 
Survey and those kept on file by the librarians of the Indiana Historical 
Society and the Indiana University Library”; and they carry the listing 
through the year 1853. Also, they added two new categories of imprints 
—broadsides and sheet music. As a result of this enlarged project, the 
editors have listed approximately 2000 Indiana imprints that appeared 
before 1854. 

It is interesting also to note the material that was excluded, namely 
magazines, newspapers, documents comprising the Documentary Jour- 
nals, a so called catch-all, beginning in 1835, and a bibliography of 
state documents; the documents, in the opinion of the editors, are nu- 
merous enough to justify a separate volume. 

To readers of this magazine, one of the most interesting collection 
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of imprints are the 33 items relating to the (New) Harmony Society in 
Indiana. Other imprints listed refer to important laws, legislative jour- 
nals, political speeches, campaign broadsides, minutes of various reli- 
gious groups, notably the Baptists and Quakers, proceedings of Ma- 
sonic and Odd Fellows lodges, canal and railroad imprints, college cata- 
logs, Sons of Temperance, Thespian Society, sermons, debates between 
an atheist and a theist, a treatise on Daniel’s Visions and the Revelation 
of St. John, and several items relating to William Henry Harrison and 
the Battle of Tippecanoe, academies of science, and local and state medi- 
cal societies. 

From such samplings the reader will gain some idea of the useful- 
ness of this important publication. Other state and local historical socie- 
ties should undertake similar studies. They would be of great help to 
all researchers. If one wants to locate material relating to any important 
event in Indiana that occurred prior to 1854, he will first of all start 
with this volume. The same help should be afforded by other societies. 
Indeed, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania should long 
since have published just such a guide. Few, if any, of our own mem- 
bers know the extent of the valuable collections of items hidden away 
in files of our own historical society library. Our good friend and 
scholar, the late F. F. Holbrook had set this project as his next task. No 
more valuable service could be rendered to historical scholars every- 
where. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. Oxtver 




















Historical Society Notes and Footnotes 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 
ADDITIONS TO THE GLASS COLLECTION 


Dambach, Mr. and Mrs. L. Earl, Pittsburgh 


Mr. and Mrs. L. Earl Dambach have loaned to the Historical 
Society for permanent display, an outstanding collection of early 
American flasks which occupy a special case in the Society’s glass 
exhibit. Part of this loan is comprised of the first 13 Washington 
flasks as well as the extremely rare American System flask. (The 
series of Washington flasks is duplicated in only one other collec- 
tion—that of George McKearin.) There are 27 historic flasks in 
this one display case. Mr. and Mrs. Dambach have also loaned for 
our exhibition an amethyst diamond daisy flask attributed to 
Stiegel, a beautiful and noteworthy addition. 


Davison, Mrs. Alan S., Edgewood 


Mrs. Alan S. Davison has augmented the glass collection with 
several pieces long in possession of her family—one of which is of 
special note. It is a green free blown bowl in a 16 panel mold—4” 
in diameter and about 5” in height—which came down from the 
family of her great-grandfather, Alexander Turner, who had set- 
tled in Uniontown in 1790. The design of the bowl, its color, and 
locale strongly suggest Gallatin manufacture. 


McClintock, Mr. C. A., Pittsburgh 


Mr. C. A. McClintock has presented to the Society’s collection 
a lemon-custard bowl with ram’s head handles, attributed by Bel- 
knap to the Pittsburgh district; also a pillar mold syrup jug which 
complements our outstanding pillar mold collection. On loan 
from Mr. McClintock’s collection is an unusual vase or goblet 11” 
in height and 414” wide, on which are applied blue loopings. The 
base and hollow stem were blown in a mold and the rim of the 
base has an applied blue edge. The item is unique and is attrib- 
uated to the Pittsburgh or Wheeling districts. 


Reynolds, Mrs. John E., Meadville, Pa. 








An outstanding gift has been received from Mrs. John E. Rey- 
nolds—a beautifully engraved tumbler of “greyhound” design. It 
was presented to William Reynolds of Meadville, father-in-law of 
Mrs. John E. Reynolds, by Benjamin Bakewell—with a notation 
that it was one of the first dozen tumblers made in this design at 


the Bakewell factory. 
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Denniston, Miss Dorothy, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Miss Dorothy Denniston presented the Society with an in- 
denture dated April 28, 1801 in which Albert Gallatin and his 
wife convey two lots in the town of New Geneva to Jeremiah 
Kendall subject to certain rights in the ferry, etc. This was given 
by the grandchildren of Rhoda K. Reppert Denniston (Mrs. Sanr 
uel) who was a granddaughter of Jeremiah Kendall, Sr. This is of 
interest to glass collectors as the site of the Gallatin glass works. 

Scully, Mr. Rees T., Pittsburgh 

From Mr. Rees T. Scully the Society received the gift of a 
mahogany bookcase, brought over the mountains by oxcart and 
formerly owned by his forebear General O'Hara. Its special inter- 
est lies in eighteen panels of glass in its doors. They are crudely 
made and family tradition records that they are a product of the 


O’Hara Glass Works, first in Pittsburgh. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Our library has been enriched by the addition of a large number 
of books and other publications. These came to us from two sources, 
gift and purchase. We also receive regularly the publications of many 
historical societies by exchange. These also are available and valuable 
for reference work. 
The following is a list of the books and other publications (exclud- 
ing the magazines) received between July 1954 and January 1956: 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s George Washington 
A Biography in six volumes was purchased as a memorial to 
the late Franklin F. Holbrook, our able and scholarly librarian-edi- 
tor for many years. Reviewers and historians have acclaimed this 
biography not only as “the best and fullest portrayal of Washing- 
ton” but as “one of the finest works in our country’s literature.” It 
would seem, therefore, to constitute a fitting and suitable memorial. 
Alexander, C. Menges, Pittsburgh 
A donation copy to Governor William F. Johnston of Pennsyl 
vania of a leather bound copy of The Native American. 
Baumeister, Bradley W., Pittsburgh 
Bound copy of a senior thesis on The Coltart House submitted 
to the Department of Architecture, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in June, 1955. This thesis makes an interesting contribu- 
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tion to our local history material. Architecturally, the old mansion 
was deemed worthy of inclusion in “Historic American Buildings 
Survey” by the United States Department of Interior, 1933-1935. 
Historically, the Coltart house on Forbes Street is one of the few 
surviving old family mansions in the Oakland area of Pittsburgh. 
Wilber King, a member of this Society, is a direct descendant of 
the builder, Joseph Coltart. 
Bell, R. M., Washington, Pa. CW & J) 

Tax lists of Washington County, Pa., 1784-85, 1783, includ- 
ing present day Washington and Greene Counties as copied from 
original records for Washington Chapter, D. A. R. 

Boleky, William L., Pittsburgh 

In memory of his father, the late E. J. Boleky, Sr., three 
books:: Recollections of Seventy Years by Judge John E. Parke; 
The American Conflict, Vol. 1 published 1865; and The Progres- 
sive Glee and Chorus Book. 

Brosin, Henry W. (M. D.), Pittsburgh 

A book entitled Tenth Anniversary Addresses of the Westen. 

Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 
Collord, George L., Pittsburgh 

Copy of the Pittsburgh Leader Almanac of 1873 and an inter- 
estingly illustrated book entitled Civil War in Pictures. The illus- 
trations are from the drawing boards of the newspaper artists who 
recorded the conflict. The book was arranged with commentary 
by Fletcher Pratt, 1955. 

Colwell, Alexander M. D., Pittsburgh 
Through Dr. Josiah R. Eisaman a pamphlet entitled A Visit To 
Cornplanters in 1798—Being extracts from the Diary of Joshua 
Sharpless. Gives early history of Warren County. 
Davison, Mrs. Alan S., Edgewood 

Nine nicely bound volumes of this magazine covering the 
years 1929-1952, received as a member of this Society, and now 
thoughtfully added to its stock of reference numbers. 

Elkin, CWW CM. D.), Pittsburgh 

The following books and pamphlets which add materially to 
our reference library: Parke, Judge J. E., Historical Gleanings 
and Recollections of Seventy Years, 1866; Swoyer, Grover E., S. T. 

M., D.D., Pittsburgh Steels The Show; a 128 page pamphlet en- 
titled Tributes to William Penn—a Tercentenary Record 1644- 
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1944; a valuable pamphlet on Fort Necessity; thirteen copies of 
our Magazine (volumes 33-38), ten of Carnegie Magazine, and 
four of “Pennsylvania History.” 
Gilfillan, Margaret, Pittsburgh 
Alexander and Martha Boyd Gilfillan, by Margaret Gilfillan. An 
interesting addition to our genealogical collection. 
Hanko, Charles W., New York 
Dr. Hanko, formerly of McKeesport, Pa., has contributed 
two of his own books both published in 1955,—The Life of John 
Gibson and The Evangelical Protestant Movement. Both of these 
books are of great local interest and constitute a needed addition to 
our library. 
Hartman, Blanche (Mrs. Galen), Pittsburgh 
A History of the Nesbit, Ross, Porter, and Taggart Families 
of Pennsylvania. This genealogical work is of special interest as it 
contains the “family trees” of several old Pittsburgh families. 
Hogue, Mrs. R. F. 
Two large nicely bound volumes entitled Memoirs of the Life 
of the Right Honorable William Pitt by George Tomline, D.D., 
FRS., Lord Bishop of Winchester, published in London, 1821. 
Hunt, Mrs. Roy Arthur, Pittsburgh 
A copy of the handsomely printed, informative, and readable 
book The Place of Religion in the Science of Robert Boyle by 
Richard McMasters Hunt. 
Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis 
A Bibliography of Indiana Imprints by Cecil K. Byrd and 
Howard H. Peckham. See review by Dr. J. W. Oliver, P 46, 
of this Magazine. 
Kalson, Charles 
Vol. I of Bausman’s History of Beaver County. County histories 
are very welcome additions to the library. 
Leitch, Florence E. 
The 1922 edition of The Pittsburgh Chapter of the Red Cross. 
McNaugher, Helen 
Two large illustrated volumes entitled The Soldier in Our Civil 
War, which constitute an interesting pictorial history of the War. 
Merck, George W., New York City, N. Y. 
The Biltmore Story by Carl Alvin Schenck published by the 
American Forest History Foundation for the Minnesota Historical 
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Society, 1955. Contains “Recollections of the Beginning of For- 
estry in the United States.” 
Myers, Albert Cook 
Walter Wharton's Land Survey Register 1675-1679—West 
Side Delaware River from Newcastle County, Delaware into Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. This book edited by Dr. Albert Cook My- 


ers and published by The Historical Society of Delaware is a valu- 





able addition to our library. 
Nimick, Francis, Pittsburgh 
A Century of Saving Dollars, 1855-1955, the centennial vol- 
ume of the Dollar Savings Bank, by William F. Schoyer includes 
no little data of special interest to students of Pittsburgh history. 
| Nixon, Lily Lee, Pittsburgh 
Three books hitherto wanting in the Society's library: Nancy 
Shippen—Her Journal Book; The Chronicles of Middletown— 
The History of One of the Oldest Towns in Pennsylvania, Cillus- 
trated); The History of an Old Philadelphia Land Title by John 
Frederick Lewis also two bound volumes of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine. 
Noble, Walter A., Pittsburgh 
A large handsomely illustrated book entitled The White 
House Gallery of Official Portraits of The Presidents. The edition 
| being limited, each copy was numbered and registered. The book 
contains the portraits of the presidents from George Washington to 
and including William McKinley. Each portrait is accompanied 
by a brief article contributed by a distinguished American. The 
Society obtained this book through Mr. Henry K. Sicbeneck. 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1840-1940 by 
Stevenson W. Fletcher, Dean Emeritus College of Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania State University Published 1955, 619 pages. Con- 
tains useful reference material. 
Scott, George W., Coraopolis 
Genealogy of the Scott, White, and Related Families. This 
book relates to the many Pittsburgh families, for example the 
Reeds, Mays, Cooks, and Gladdens. 
Sewell, W. L., Palm Beach, Florida 
History of Some Sewell Families in America by Worley 
Sewell. Genealogy. 
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Siebeneck, Henry K., Pittsburgh 

Ten books bearing mainly on Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania 
History and biography: Pennsylvania—Titan of Industry, three 
large volumes, by Sylvester K. Stevens; Our Pennsylvania, Keys to 
the Keystone State, by Amy Oakley, illustrations by Thornton Oak- 
ley; These Two Were Here (Louise Homer and Willa Cather) by 
Elizabeth Moorhead; Whiskey Rebels and Pittsburgh-Story of a 
City by Leland Baldwin; Army Y Diary by Thomas Mellon; 
Lemoyne D’ Iberville—Soldier of New France by Nellis M. 
Crouse; and Pittsburgh Portraits by Elizabeth Moorhead. 

Townsend, William H. 

Lincoln and the Bluegrass—Slavery and Civil War in Ken- 
tucky, The Cassius Marcellus Clay Edition, University of Ken- 
tucky Press autographed by the author William H. Townsend. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

A book by Elisha P. Douglass entitled Rebels and Democrats 
which carries the sub-title “The Struggle for Equal Political Rights 
and Majority Rule during the American Revolution.” 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, Jr., New York 

The Living Past of America, “a pictorial treasury of our his- 
toric houses and villages that have been preserved and restored.” 
Published 1955. 

Webb, David K., Chillicothe, Ohio 

Mr. Webb, a member of the Ross County Historical Society 
and the Ohio Folklore Society, contributed two copies of Patience, 
An Ohio Folk Tale. 

Wurts, John S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Magna Charta by Mr. Wurts is Part VII of a series in the 
Coronation Edition of Americans of Royal Descent (The Dis- 
tinguished Clay Family). 

Wyman, Mary, Pittsburgh 

The National Ode by Bayard Taylor was published in Boston 

in 1877, it is illustrated by engravings by eight artists. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ARCHIVES AND MUSEUM 


Alexander, E. Margaret, Washington, Pa. 
Outline of sermon by the Rev. John McMillan 32x5” folded 
—about 1780, obtained from her father who graduated in the last 
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class of Jefferson College before it became W & J; two lottery 
tickets of the Susquehanna Lottery authorized by the state. 
Breck, Edward A., Sea Girt, New Jersey 

Two order books of Breck’s Battery: one labelled “Special 
General and Letter Order Book of Breck’s Battery,—Battery Or- 
ders, Drafts, Detachments, etc.,” the other “Letters and Telegrams 
received and Endorsement Book.” This battery under Captain E. 
Y. Breck was stationed at the Twenty-eighth Street crossing, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., during the railroad riots of 1877. These books furnish 
invaluable reference material to students of Pittsburgh and of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard during this period. 

Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Buhl Foundation Report for the period ended June 30, 

1955. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cadman, W. K., Wichita, Kansas 

Mr. Cadman, a petroleum geologist, who has made an exten- 
sive study of the life and accomplishments of Samuel M. Kier con- 
tributed an attractive photographic print of Mr. Kier. This is a 
copy of an original print owned by Mrs. F. Kier Rowand of Oak- 
mont, Pa., granddaughter of S. M. Kier. 

Chess, Mrs. Harvey B., III, Washington, Conn. 

Three portraits: Mrs. Benjamin Thaw and son by F. W. 
Benson; Steven and Benjamin aged 10 and 12; and Blair Thaw 
and dog. 

Creighton, John W. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miniature of George Washington (mutilated but possibly an 
original), on the back of which is a button under glass around 
which is a lock of his hair; a lottery ticket issued by the First Pres- 
byterian Church signed by William Wilkins—Mr. Creighton’s 
ancestor; a page from an old account book dated July 6, 1765 un- 
der caption “Ft. Pitt.” A special story on this interesting item will 
appear later. These items came down through Mr. Creighton’s 
grandmother Susan Pentland better described as “Oh Susanna” 
made famous by Stephen Foster's song. 

Crispin, Miss Dorothy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Old etching of Fort Duquesne with history relative to the site. 
Davis, Mrs. Elvert M., Fletcher, N. C. 
Two pamphlets published by the U. S. Court of Claims in 
connection with fortifications erected in Pittsburgh during a Civil 
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War scare in 1863. The claimants being such men as Henry 


L. Laughlin, Calvin Wells, Wilson Miller, etc. 


Hague, James, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Newspaper article from Elmira, N. Y., describing the funeral 
of Mark Twain. 


Hays, J. Byers, Cleveland, Ohio 
A beautiful silver handled sword presented to his grandfather, 
Alexander Hays, in 1863 by a group of citizens of Pittsburgh. 
(This was one year before his death at the battle of the Wilder- 
ness..) A graduate of West Point he was one of the heroic figures 
of the Civil War from this district. 


Hays, George Alden, Sewickley 
Mr. Hays, brother of J. Byers Hays, contributed the original 
letter signed by the committee of representative citizens who pre- 
sented the sword to General Hays. He presented also copies of the 
general’s letter of appreciation, and an account of the presentation 
both from The Evening Chronicle of January 7, 1864. 
Hutchinson, Wilbert N., Berlin, Pa. 

An old “Common Sign” originally used in North Park, Alle- 
gheny, where his father was once in charge of the Park. It could 
be anywhere from 88 to 168 years old and marks the time lot hold- 
ers bordering the Common held the right to pasture animals in it. 

Laughlin, Ledlie I., Princeton, N. J. 

Day book and ledgers of James Laughlin cofounder of Jones 
& Laughlin Company: a day book of “Alex Laughlin & Co.” 
1833-1845, which dealt with sales of provisions, mostly; a ledger 
of “A. Laughlin” 1832-45, which contains sales of salt provisions; 
a ledger “J. Steel & Co.” grocers; and a ledger “James Laughlin” 
1851-53. 

Lang, W. T., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Photo 4x6” showing individual pictures of the Western Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania Medical College Facuity, taken about 1895. 
Marsh, Mrs. James I., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Blue prints and map related to Forbes Road, prepared by John 
A. Lacock of Harvard University: a topographical map on which 
the route is marked; a warrantee map, a marching journal by John 
Potts, and a draft of the road from Bedford to Pittsburgh 1795 as 
recorded in the Council of Pennsylvania. 
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Metz, Miss Catherine 
A 1904 panoramic map of Pittsburgh in color. 
McKee, D. O., Cleveland, Ohio 
Food and whiskey ration book of World War II and two blue 
prints of a map of Pittsburgh, 1795. 
Mynster, Mrs. Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Through Joseph Kelsky of the Pittsburgh Press three newspa- 
pers: the Pittsburgh Dispatch of September 28, 1858, the Daily 
Record, McKeesport, Pa., March 15, 1886, and the Daily Graphic, 
New York, September 20, 1881 which contains an account of the 
death of President Garfield. 

Nixon, Miss Lily Lee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Musket (G. R. Crum) and triangular bayonet marked “Dub- 
lin, Ireland” owned by one of Miss Nixon’s ancestors (Loan); a 
photograph of Henry W. Oliver and wife at Asbury Park, and a 
Sunday picture of young men on high bicycles, taken in the East 
End, Pittsburgh. 

Rhodes, Willard R. 

Small printed map of parts of Indiana and Westmoreland 
Counties showing Conemaugh River Dam and Reservoir. Pub- 
lished at dedication by Corps of Engineers of the U. S. Army. It 
is interesting as showing traces of the old Pennsylvania Canal in 
relation to flooding by the dam. 

Rial, Dr. David H., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

A collection of Forbes Road material consisting of the follow- 
ing items: a film labeled “Forbes” presumably taken along the 
route; two maps, one topographic; a large folder containing snap- 
shots, negatives, etc., relating to the Road; two file boxes, one con- 
taining maps, typed material, and printed material based on 14 hikes 
along the Road,—the second marked “Laughner Paper” containing 
notes, letters, clippings, extracts, and correspondence for future 
study; a box of old iron collected along the road by mine detectors. 

Robinson, Mrs. Wm. H. Gloucester, Mass. 

An interesting assortment of way bills, menus, receipted bills, 
pay vouchers and especially two records of the number of cars 
hauled both east and west over one of the inclines of the Portage 
Railroad during October 1841. The two way bills show line draw- 
ings of the first locomotives to operate west of the mountains and 
also what is perhaps the first use of “piggy backs” by railroads west 
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of the Alleghenies. Mrs. Robinson’s grandfather (Watt) was a 
division engineer on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Scaife, Mr. Alan M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Engraved map 814”x11” of Pittsburgh and environs 1796. 
Drawn by Victor Collot on the order of the French government 
with a view to possible military operations from Louiisana. Of 
special interest as the first map to show actual coal workings along 
Coal Hill (Mt. Washington). 

Scully, Donald C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Material collected by his sister the late Margaret Townsend 
Scully for future research: 

A booklet—Pittsburgh Library Loan Exhibition, 1879 with 
unique hand drawn index tabs; a folder of clippings and pictures 
“Earliest Pittsburgh through the Civil War’; some notes on Two 
Irish Families (genealogical); a copy of the Ulster Gazette (Some 
day we hope to find an original); a booklet 1845-1945—An His 
torical Commemoration; a folder containing Post Gazette articles 
by Jos. J. Cloud entitled “The Romance and Adventures of Cap 
tain Schenley” and a folder of newspaper clippings containing a 
reprint of “Brackenridge Recollections.” 

Stewart, E. P., Edgewood, Pa. 


Six issues of the Johnstown Tribune June 19-25, 1889, printed 





three weeks after the flood they contain accounts of survivors, ad- 
vertisements for missing, reports on progress of clean up, and lists 
of damage; | copy of Blair County Whig, Oct. 2, 1860, urging 
election of Lincoln; and one $10 Confederate bill. 

Thomas, Miss Nancy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Two copies of the Dispatch with account of Butcher's Run 
flood 1825, issues of July 29, 1874 and Aug. 1, 1874 with account 
of the Beecher-Tilton Controversy, and seven Bifocal pictures of 
the Railroad Riots, 1877. 

Thompson, G. David, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Painting by W. C. W all, 1846. View judged to be looking 
west along the Allegheny River somewhere near Oakmont. This is 
a most pleasing addition to other paintings by the same ertist 

Wilson, Frank L., Seattle, Washington 

One Ledger Book and one Day Book which belonged to his 

grandfather, Mr. John Moffett, both dated January 30, 1837 
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These interesting records show that Pittsburghers of 1837 were 
buying luxuries as well as necessities in their local stores. 
Yackey, Mrs. Ralph, Worthington, Pa. 

A collection of 45 documents consisting of deeds, releases, in- 
dentures, articles of agreement, etc. An item of special interest is 
that of a patent issued to Benjamin Franklin for land along the 
Allegheny near Kittanning. 

Due to the long illness of Mr, Franklin F. Holbrook much listing 
of accessions remained to be done. It is, therefore, possible that in 


the acknowledgments above some items have been missed. If so, the 
editor would appreciate notice to that effect. 


FOOTNOTES TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
A Personal Message From the Editor 


There are many quaint and interesting things contained in the 
volumes of our library and the manuscripts of our record room which 
he editor would like to share with the readers of the Magazine from 
time to time as space permits. They might be called “Footnotes to 
Western Pennsylvania History.” 


1. SALLY HASTINGS LOOKS AT WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, IN THE YEAR 1800 
‘From her book entitled Poems on Different Subjects, To Which Is 
Added, a Descriptive Account of a Family Tour to the West in the 
Year 1800!) 

October 29. Allegany county. Last night we slept in a small Vil- 
lage, called M’Kee’s Port, situated in the point formed by the junction 
of the Rivers Youghiogany and Monongahela. Although the Country 
around is laughing with Plenty; yet, in this V illage, we could scarcely 
be supplied with the Necessaries of Life, at any price whatever. I can 
only account for this Scarcity of Provision, by the General Conduct of 
the Inhabitants; who, I think, appear to em ploy their Time after the 
Athenian manner, in the days of St. Paul. 

The Rivers Youghiogany and Monongahela are beautiful, and the 
Country through which they pass is exceedingly fertile. An air of Wild- 
ness pervades the Country; but it is the wild Exuberance of overgrown 
untamed Nature. The Water of the Monongahela is remarkably on, 
and glides along its Channel almost imperceptibly; and that of the 


1 Library of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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Youghiogany is somewhat green, and rather more rapid. They tena- 
ciously preserve these Distinctions, as far as I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving them, after their Confluence. 

October 30. Washington county. Last night we could find no 
Inn, at a suitable time; and were necessitated to ask Lodging at a private 
House. This was immediately granted; and we were received with an 
air of Cordiality that surprised me. 


There is a Seminary of Learning in the Town of Canonsburg, 
which is in great Repute; and this being the time of Commencement, 
the Streets are crowded, and all is Life and Activity. This spot, a few 
years ago, was the unhollowed Haunt of Savages the Scene of Desola- 


tion, Bloodshed, and Horror! 


This is a thickly settled Country, in which there are many 
Churches erected; Seminaries of Education founded, and all the Arts 
of Civilization introduced. Luxury, and its concomitant Diseases, are 
almost unknown here. Health, Peace, and Plenty lead in, and accom- 
pany the hours; which seem Principally devoted to the simple Enjoy- 
ments of artless Innocence. Few are immensely rich; None are miser- 
ably poor. It is a popular Maxim here, that Principles, not Talents or 
Fortune, settle the scale of Respectability. 

October 31. Not being able to reach home yesterday, as was in- 
tended, we were once more obliged to solicit Lodging from a private 
Gentleman. My Spirits are sunk so low, that I may be said to exist, 
rather than live. 


We took a wrong direction and rambled six miles out of our way: 
But, as I have already sufficiently fatigued you with a lorg Story, | 
shall take a Seat on the trunk of a tree while the Men are cutting a 
Road to the House—and endeavor to describe the spot, of which I am 
now to consider myself an Inhabitant. 

Great Nature, in her loose array, 
Derives from Art no foreign aid: 

The lofty Oak, the spreading Bay, 
With‘shade still deep’ning into shade.’ 

We have had no Dinner to-day; and our stock of Pleasure is not 
augmented by anticipations with regard to more nutrimental than that 
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we formerly breathed in Donegal; and, though we enjoy a plentiful 
share of this wholesome Element—for our Cottage has either Window- 
glass, Plaister, nor Roof—I never felt a better Appetite for a solid Sup 
per in my Life. 
I have the Honor to subscribe myself, 
Madam, your most obedient, 
faithful, and very humble Servant. 


SALLY HASTINGS. 


2. PITTSBURGH—1841—THROUGH THE EYES OF ROBERT MCKNIGHT? A 

PROMINENT YOUNG ATTORNEY AND LATER CONGRESSMAN. 

Tuesday, Sept. 21st 1841 

Arose at 4 of 7, washed & Breakfasted, and wrote journal. Went 
to the office, and took some books up to the Court house—talked with 
Mess. Pentland and Richie—Went to office, read law for three hours 
and at 1 came home and dined, after which, went to the office, and 
read for an hour, went up to the Court house, to hear the argument on 
City District case, but after waiting for an hour, and seeing no prospect 
of its coming up today, I left, returned to the office, read law for 4% 
hour, read the papers—At 6 came home and supped, after which talked 
with William and suddenly took the notion that I would go to the party 
—so | went up and dressed—washed, shaved etc. And having got 
ready, started with Wm. at 14of 9 

Walked up to Mrs. Shoenberger’s, was shown up stairs to dressing 
room—lI entered the parlours & made my bow to the lady of the house 
—Was introduced by Mrs. Peebles to Miss Plympton, quite pretty— 
Danced in the course of the evening with Mrs. McCandless, & the 
Misses Plympton, Grant, Little, A. Crossan, S. Smith, Tiernan, & 
Bowen two sets and Reel—Waltzed also with Miss A. Crossen, and 
with Miss Grant twice—Accompanied Miss Smith into the supper 
room, where was a nice table, covered with various dainties; after try 
ing the peaches and cream, we returned to the parlour, where we sat 
for some time—I went back to supper room, took some ice cream and 
2 Five of Robert McKnight’s Diaries are in our Records Room, They 
are a veritable mine of information about many aspects of life: in 


Pittsburgh in the 1840’s as experienced by the then young law stu- 
dent lawyer, and budding politician —Ed. 
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a glass of champagne—There was a great collection of beauty, & of 
fashionable array—there—I enjoyed myself very much. Conversed for 
a short time with Mess. Schoenberger & Findley—After the very young 
ladies etc. retired, we had more room for dancing and | entered into the 
spirit of it—The Virginia Reel was conducted with sprightly zeal—At 
4 past 1, showed Miss Bowen up stairs, went into the gentlemen's 
room drank a glass of wine and accompanied Miss Bowen to her car- 
riage, and after waiting until Miss Tiernan entered, 1 bade them good 
e’en and came down with Bowen, A. Mowry & William—came home, 
got a light, conversed, read a chapter in the Bible, and went to bed at 
,, past 2— 


Gen Harrison’s visit to Pittsburgh 

Saturday Jany 30th, 184] 

Thermometer at 8=33° —at 136°, at 5=37 

Arose at 14, past 7 washed, dressed, and breakfasted, After which 

vent up to the office, and read the papers, read law for an hour and at 
Y past 10 went down to Pittsburgh Hotel to see if possible Old Tip. 
The crowd however was too great, and after standing in the hall for 
some time, looking on the passers too & fro, and endeavoring to get a 
situation at a window in which I was frustrated, as they were all occu- 
pied, & not being able to get through the crowd at the door I crept out 
a window on 3rd st and took a stand at the opposite corner. The win- 
dows of all the adjacent houses, and stores, were occupied by ladies, 
and the street was crowded with people, there appeared to be several 
conduits to the cistern, through which the streams were continually 
emptying themselves; but no outlet. In a short time Gen. Harrison 


‘1, and mounting a chair 


an the steps, was greeted with cheers. He then delivered a neat and 


peared at the front door of the Pittsburgh Hote 


pertinent address, in a clear, loud voice, but I being at a considerable 
distance could only hear occasionally, on account of the Continued 
noise in my proximity. 

After he had concluded, Mr. Howard being called upon arose to 
respond, and I left. I understood that there were some additional 
speeches by Mess. Loomis, Elder, Black, and Wickliffe of Kentucky. | 
vent with Mess. Eaton & Holmes down to the Ben Franklin to see a 
portrait of the Gen, which I understood was suspended upon the boat, 
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but it was gone. Examined the boat, which is large, and finely fur-: 
nished, with two fine engines, and large wheels; was going off, when J. 
Reynolds met me, said the Gen. was coming down, so I waited and 
shortly afterward he came on board with Mess. Denny, Forward, Davis, 
etc. was introduced by the former to the Gen. and shook his hand. After 
remaining for a short time, returned to the office, and read law for an 
hour. At 1 came home and dined, after which returned to the office, 
read a short time, and went upstairs with C B S (Scully) where we 
amused ourselves for an hour and 44. Mounted Old Tip, and rode 
around the city, saw a crowd at Concert hall, where the Gen. was to 
meet the ladies. Got the papers and came home after taking a short 
walk with C B S. Supped at 6 after tea. Studied for two hours and 
journalized. Had received an invitation to a party at Mr. Robinson’s to 
meet the Gen. Heard a description of the party from Mother. The 
Gen’s daughter-in-law who is to preside at the opening of the White 
House, was present. Cols. Todd, & Chambers of Cin. and several 
strangers from C. besides the most beautiful young ladics in the city — 
Read a chapter in the Bible, and went to bed at 1 after 12. 
Tuesday, March 16, 1841 (CSnow—one foot deep) 

Arose at 14 past 6, came down and read. Breakfasted, and at 8 
went to the office, read the papers, and read law for four hours. At | 
came home, and dined, after which returned to the office, read law for 
2 hours, conversed and read the Gazette. At 1% past 5 walked over the 
bridge for exercise, came home, and supped, after Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
son called to invite us to go out to Beitlers? in a sleigh. 1 went to Mrs 
Cassatt’s to get her to go, then to Mrs. Williams’ who was too unwell 
to go, came home changed my shirt, and at 14, of 8, rode down with 
Mother in the sleigh to Mr. Cassatts, got him and lady, and drove out 
to Beitler’s the sleighing being very good, as there was a foot deep of 
snow on the ground. At the tavern we found mesdames Robinson, J. 
Anderson, J. Shoenberger, Wilkins, Stevenson, Beelen, with Mess. Rob 
inson and Shoenberger and Cust Blair; after imbibing sparingly some 
mulled wins, we all joined in a play, bearing the classic appellation of 
Stir the Mush. We were soon however interrupted by the entrance ol 
aout 15 young ladies, and 8 or 10 gentlemen, accompanied by a vio 
linist, and we formed two cotillions, I danced once with Mrs. Skoen 


3A painting of Beitler’s Tavern by Joseph Woodwell, dated 1857 
hangs in our West Gallery. The label locates the tavern on the 
“South Side of Greensburg Pike—now Penn Avenue near Shady.” 
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berger, and once with Miss M. Brown. Our party left the room before 
we had finished, and after a search of some time for my cane, I left, 
entered the sleigh at 20 minutes of 10, and 10 minutes after 10 was at 
home, a distance of 5 miles, including stoppages at toll gate and at Mr. 
Cassatts—Wrote journal, attempted to read French but found I was 
too sleepy, read a chapter in the Bible, and went to bed at 12 
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Gur Orr CorporaTION 
Harpison-WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
Harris THEATRES 
HrpPPENSTALL CoMPANY 
JosepH Horne Company 
Hussarp AND CoMPANY 
Jones AND LauGHiin STEEL CorporATION 
KauFMANN’S DEPARTMENT STORES 
James H. Matruews anp ComMPaANy 
MackintosH-HEMPHILL CoMPANY 
Metton Nationat BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
Ottver IRon AND STEEL CorPORATION 
Porrer BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
Proptes First Natrona Bank AND Trust CompPpaANy 
PrrrspurRGH AND Lake Erre Rar~roap CoMPANy 
PirrspurcH ConsoLipaTIon Coat CoMPpaANy 
W. P. Snyper AND CompANY 
Somers, FrrLER AND Topp ComMPANY 
Union Nationa BANK 


Unrrep States STEEL CompaANy 








Errata 
Vol. 38 — Fall and Winter 


P. 87, line 30. For fall substitute late summer. 
P. 87, line 33. For 1754 substitute 1755. 

Note.—The author (P. 87) did not have access to the “Contre- 
coeur Papers’ published after article was written. These 
“Papers” are primary sources. 

P. 99, lines 1, 4, 7. For Speer substitute Spear. 











